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This is atale about three brothers who love mud and grime. 


They build their lives out of straw, wood and brick, and they wouldnt 





give up their F-Series trucks. Not by the hair of their chins. Ya » 
Huff and puff all you want, 


nobody can stand up to these three. 


Super Duty F-350 


GPF tae: 
~ et :. 





“Available on models over 8,500 lbs. GVWR. **Properly equipped full-size pickup under 8,500 lbs. GVWR. *Based on an average of consumer-reported problems at 3-months’ ownership in a survey of 
Ford and competitive models designed and built in North America. 
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-F-150 Regular Cab 
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F-Series 


| The Most Powerful, Most Complete Line 
of Trucks Ever Built Ford Tough. 





1-800-258-FORD or 
www.ford.com 


©1998 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


All taste. No bull. 
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There are no additives in our tobacco. 


10 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






| 100% tobacco § 
SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette No additives 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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College Basketball 
Basehall 
The NHL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
HEINZ KLUETMEIER 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and CNN team up on the 
Internet to offer up-to-the-minute sports news. 
This week we go camping: Dr. Z grades each NFL 
team’s off-season moves and weighs in with his 
preseason picks while Peter King answers your 
questions going into training camp (www.cnnsicom). 


CLIVE BRUNSKILL/ALLSPORT 


Zinedine Zidane scored twice with 
his head to seize the hearts of a 
nation—and France’s first 
World Cup « by Grant Wahl 





Trackand Field 
Distance Thunder 


In races of 3,000 meters or more, no record is safe from the 
otherworldly onslaught of Ethiopia’s Haile Gebrselassie and 
Kenya’s Daniel Komen « by Tim Layden 


Baseball 
The Coors Curse 


Now that Darryl Kile has joined the long list of good pitchers 
gone bad in Colorado, will any quality free agent ever again dare 
challenge the park where pitchers go to die? « by Tom Verducci 


Pro Baskethall 
Lockout Limbo 


Though only in its early stages, the NBA lockout already has 
stars and rookies, teams and agents, and even fans on edge « 
by Jackie MacMullan and Phil Taylor 


Pro Football 


Da Saint 


The new Mike Ditka wants everyone to stop cussing, boozing, 
loitering, tattooing and thinking negatively about his Saints. A 
little gambling is still O.K. « by John Ed Bradley 
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Bolting from the blocks, Norway’s Vebjorn 
Rodal (51) went on to win the men’s 800 meters 
in 1:44.17 at the Bislett Games in Norway. 


Photograph by Bob Martin 
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’62 U.S. Open at Oakmont, where he beat 


Arnie—and his Army—in an 18-hole playoff. 
Photograph by Robert D. Huntzinger 


Pulling out of th 
Jack Nicklaus 
majors 
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Leatling Off 


Shear Hell 


This benign version of broncobusting in Greeley, Colo., 
is open to children ages five to seven. The winner 
gets a pair of boots; the losers get plenty of mutton. 





Photograph by Todd Bennett 
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SS Go farther. 


The new 1998 Trooper. 
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The real “Spruce” and “Maple” and “Chestnut” should be just as familiar to you as the streets that are 
named after them. The thoughtfully refined Trooper will help you find them. Its new Toraque-ON-DEMAND® 
traction system senses varying road surfaces and swiftly and intelligently directs power to the appropriate 
axle: simply put, the Trooper thinks for you. With extensive improvements in functionality and a more 


powerful 215 horsepower engine, the new Trooper will take you out to see where your street got its name. 


Letters 


Now it should be 
obvious fo all: Nobody 
can beat the Bulls 

but Jerry Krause and 
Jerry Reinsdorf. 

— Bill J. Carter, 
Keosauqua, lowa 


Letters to SI 


Letters to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED should include 

the name, address and home telephone number of the 
writer. They may be mailed to The Editor, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, New York, N.Y. 
10020-1393, or faxed to 212-467-4049. E-mail may be 
sent to letters@si.timeinc.com. For Customer Service, 
please call 800-528-5000. 


The Last Dance 
Your article on the prospects of the Bulls’ 
nucleus returning (Six Shooter, June 22) was 
persuasive, but let’s give the subject a rest. 
Why can’t we enjoy what the Bulls have 
done for us a little longer before badgering 
them about their plans for next season? 
Ben Bass, Rye, N.H. 


I have to take issue with Phil Taylor’s stat- 
ing that on the Finals-winning jumper Jor- 
dan “faked Bryon Russell nearly out of his 
hightops.” Jordan pushed Russell hard 
enough with his left hand to cause Russell 
to stumble. In other situations that would 
have been called an offensive foul. 

Mark Rabinovitch, Calgary, Alberta 


Enough sympathy for John Stockton and 
Karl Malone for playing so many playoff 
games without winning a championship. 
While both have had long and productive 
careers, so have many other NBA players. 
The fact is that for many years Stockton 
and Malone were unable to take their team 
to the Finals. The last two years in the Fi- 
nals, they were just not good enough. 
Richard Novak, Monroe, Wis. 
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What I enjoyed most about your article 
was a photograph. Looking at the shot of 
Jordan embracing Phil Jackson, I realized 
that this is how I want to remember the 
game. Michael Jordan is basketball, and 
when he leaves, so does my interest in the 
NBA. 

Ari Zito, Storrs, Conn. 


Return of the Native 
It is good to see Frank Deford writing for 
SI again (One of a Kind, June 22). 

Scott R. Markey, Highlands Ranch, Colo. 


It was a pleasure to read Deford’s portrait of 
Michael Jordan, which described with ele- 
gant clarity the intangibles that make MJ 
America’s greatest sports ambassador. 
Jonathan Seliger, New York City 


I like Mike, but I thank Frank. 
Kevin C. Gaughan, Brunswick, Maine 


Michael Jordan may be the greatest bas- 

ketball player of all time, but spare us Frank 
Deford’s fawning hagiography. 

Mike Smith 

Canal Winchester, Ohio 


= Ahhh...the mild, rewarding pleasure of Willem II. Take your time. 


©1998 Swedish Match North America Inc. 





I strongly urge Mr. Deford to use more eas- 
ily understood words. Most guys read SI 
regularly to catch up on sports. They don’t 
expect an English lesson or to have to flip 
through a dictionary. 

Derek Rhodes, Milroy, Pa. 


Lamar Odom 

You reported that Lamar Odom said he was 
going to take 24 hours during the summer 
session at the University of Rhode Island in 
order to be eligible to play basketball for 
the Rams during the 1998-99 season (SCORE- 
CARD, June 29). The fact of the matter is that 
Odom has attended the university for two se- 
mesters as a full-time student and is using 
the summer session to complete the 24 credit 

hours required by the NCAA. 
Ron Petro 
Director of Athletics 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston 


Little Big Man 

I have followed Doug Flutie since his days 
at Boston College (Passing Time, June ®@2). 
Win or lose, he always puts on a show. He 
is, at quarterback, what Barry Sanders is at 


running back—exciting, unpredictable and 
capable of scoring every time he touches 
the ball. Shame on the NFL if it doesn’t find 
a way to showcase his talents this time 
around. 

Randy Snow, Galesburg, Mich. 


Some football fans in Buffalo questioned 
the rationale of bringing a 35-year-old, 
5'10" quarterback into the fold. How 
could they? Flutie won’t win the Bills’ 
starting job in the fall, but critics should 
realize that the quarterback responsible 
for history’s greatest Hail Mary pass has 
the heart of a champion—and that still 
wins football games, whether in the CFL 
or the NFL. 

Adam Douglas, Amherst, N.Y. 


As a Canadian, I was sad to see Flutie leave 
the CFL. For many fans, he was the only rea- 
son to watch. I was also moved by his gen- 
erosity in setting up a foundation that raises 
funds to assist deserving families with autis- 
tic children. How can I get in touch with the 
Douglas Flutie Jr. Foundation? 

Tony Bucci, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
¢ The Doug Flutie Jr. Foundation for Autism 
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is managed by The Giving Back Fund, 
230 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 02110. 
(617) 556-2820.—ED. 





Father’s Day 
I have read SI for 30 years, but none of your 
features has ever humanized athletes as 
much as the Father’s Day pictures and mes- 
sages (LEADING OFF, June 22). 

Alex Buck, Lewisville, Texas 


After reading your heart-wrenching tale of 
absentee fathers a few months ago (Pater- 
nity Ward, May 4), I was glad to see a sin- 
cere tribute to fatherhood. I relished every 
picture and quote. Thank you for the in- 
spiring montage. 

Daniel Feigin, New York City 


Isn’t it ironic that Gary Payton of the Seat- 
tle SuperSonics was one of the subjects of 
the cover article dealing with children born 
out of wedlock. Now he’s pictured smiling 
with his father, I hope that this will remind 
Gary how much having a father means so 
he can play that role properly for Gary Jr. 
and Gary II. 

Jonathan Ellenzweig, Toronto 


“ T make my ows Special alterahons. “ 
(William Hamilton , tailor ) 
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Bud Selig drops the act(ing), but does baseball get a real commissioner? 


ITH ALL THE solemnity of a papal election, and with almost as much 
smoke blowing, Bud Selig was installed as commissioner of baseball last 


Thursday, much as one might install new kitchen cabinetry or any other 
wooden furniture. For Selig, variously known as Bud Light and Kenesaw Molehill Lan- 
dis during his 2,130-day iron-man tenure as “acting commissioner,’ the honor was 
hard-won: He was narrowly approved by a vote of his fellow owners, 30-0. 


The selection process was painstaking. As described in the press, “hundreds” 


of candidates for the commissioner’s job were iden- 
tified by a national “search committee”’—presumably 
the very same search committee employed by O.]J. 
Simpson to identify his ex-wife’s real killers—before 
the list was winnowed to one name: Allan H. (Bud) 
Selig. Under Selig’s leadership, baseball has seen a 
renaissance these last six years. (The Milwaukee 
Brewers won approval for a new state-subsidized 
stadium, the Milwaukee Brewers bed-hopped into 
the more lucrative National League, the 1994 World 
Series was canceled, etc.) 

Selig, who owns the Brewers, will be no mere 
windup toy for his 29 colleagues. He has 
certainly put the fear of God into Min- 
nesota Twins owner Carl Pohlad, if we 
are to believe a new book called The Com- 
missioners. “Pohlad, an octogenarian, 
look[s] after Selig in a fatherly way;’ writes 
Jerome Holtzman. “Dissatisfied with Selig’s 
wardrobe, Pohlad [sends] him suits, 
sport coats, shirts and neckties.” y] }} 

Perhaps because other owners . : 
dress him, Selig has been the target 
of conflict-of-interest allegations. As 
he steps down as president of the 












Brewers, cynics may rest assured that Selig will wield 
little influence over his likely successor, with whom 
he has little in common. Wendy Selig-Prieb is a 
woman, for one thing, and she’s young enough to be 
Selig’s daughter. (In fact, she is his daughter.) 

“T have no zero interest in the job,’ Selig said of the 
commissionership in 1992, a sentiment he repeated 
often in the years that followed. For finally answering 
his call to duty (one he’d left on call-waiting for six 
years), Selig will get a $3 million salary and an apart- 

ment in New York City. More important, he gets 
to shed that awkward front half of the title act- 
ing commissioner, a term that was inap- 
propriate. Acting commissioner describes 
aman who is merely playing a role, read- 
ing someone else’s lines with the practiced 
earnestness of a Peter Arnett. But Selig is 
no bobble-headed baseball doll, nod- 
<»  ding whenever the owners tap 
him on his cap. Rather, he pro- 
vides—in the words of Chicago 
White Sox owner Jerry Reinsdorf— 
“strong leadership.” 
Now, about that necktie. ... 
—Steve Rushin 

















a That boxing be 
spared any more 
egregious 
mismatches like 
the U.S. vs. Don 
King. 


a That even 
though the World 
Cup is over, U.S. 
sportscasters 
continue to throw 
in an occasional 
“nil” when reading 
the scores. 


w That if Cuban- 
importing baseball 
agent Joe Cubas, 
who says he 
intends to buy the 
Marlins, does so, 
he resists the urge 
tobuilda 
waterfront 
stadium witha 
dock for makeshift 
rafts, 
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AVEN’T WE seen 
this before? In May, 
20-year-old golfer 
Se Ri Pak of South Korea wins 
her first major, the McDonald’s 
LPGA Championship. Two weeks 
ago the rookie pro goes out and 
wins another, the U.S. Women’s 
Open, in Kohler, Wis., prevailing 
in a 20-hole playoff. Then she 
hops a private jet to Toledo to play 
in last week’s Jamie Farr Kroger 
Classic and wins by, oh, nine shots. 
Nike, or somebody, needs to sign 
this woman up, get her to look 
into a camera and say the sweetest 
words in golf: “I am Tiger Woods,” 

This week Pak plays at the JAL 
Big Apple Classic in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., and golf’s grandest cheeses— 
from Nike, Callaway, Titleist— 
will be on hand, trying to play 
catch-up with the phenom. Sam- 
sung, ahead of the curve, signed 
a 10-year deal with Pak when she 
turned pro, but that won't deter 
the suitors. The question is how 
Pak will handle it all. Golf has be- 
come such a business, it’s hard 
for players not to become en- 
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Pak to the Future 


gulfed. Ask Woods. But Pakmania 
is rooted in something good. With 
all due respect to Annika Soren- 
stam and Karrie Webb, Pak’s 
emergence is the most spectacu- 
lar thing to happen in women’s 
golf since Nancy Lopez teed off 
on the LPGA tour 20 years ago. 
Whether Pak will win over gal- 
leries, as Woods does and Lopez 
continues to do, it’s way too early 
to say. So far she’s mostly a blank 
slate. Her page in the 1998 LPGA 
player guide is mostly blank, too, 
but she’s quickly staking out 
space in next year’s edition: 
youngest U.S. Women’s Open 
champ, first rookie to win two 
majors since Juli Inkster in 1984, 
first player to shoot 61 in a LPGA 
event (she did so in last week’s 
second round), lowest 72-hole 
score in the history of the LPGA 
(her 261 at the Jamie Farr). 
Her game, like her fame, is a 
work in progress. She’s not that 
good yet, Pak says. She has been 
playing for just six years, and her 
feel for finesse shots is not yet 
honed. Give her a few weeks. Pak 


lives in Orlando, but in the Open 
playoff there was clear evidence 
that she’s not hanging by the pool. 
On the 18th, Pak had to play a shot 
with her feet in a pond. She re- 
moved her shoes and then her 
socks. Her legs were so bronzed 
and her feet so white, you could 
conclude only one thing: This 
woman is on the practice tee all 
day, getting better, getting good. 
The day may be coming when 
Tiger Woods will look into a cam- 
era and say, “I am Se Ri Pak.” 


Hockey Violence 


Was His Play 
Criminal? 


If the Philadelphia Flyers are look- 
ing for young players to carry 
on the Broad Street Bullies tra- 
dition, they've found their man 
in 19-year-old winger Jesse 
Boulerice. The Flyers’ fifth-round 
pick in the 1996 draft has racked 
up 529 penalty minutes in three 
seasons of junior play, includ- 
ing 170 for the Ontario Hockey 
League’s Plymouth (Mich.) 
Whalers last season. But after 
being hit with a felony assault 
charge by Wayne County, Mich., 
prosecutors last Thursday, he 
might be spending more time 
in the witness box than the 


Golf's Tigress Can the 
implacable Pak keep roaring 
through her record-setting 
rookie season? 


onne wit 


Figure 
112 


Points by which the U.S. 
boys’ basketball team, made 
up of high schoolers, beat 
South Africa at the World 
Youth Games in Moscow, 
winning 143-31. 


97 


Points by which the U.S. 
girls’ team beat France 
(126-29) at the same 
tournament. 


ra 


Pounds lifted in four 
hours—including barbells, 
spectators, a refrigerator 
and the front ends of two 
cars—by Colts strength 
coach Tom Zupancic ina 


charity demonstration. 


20 


Price, in dollars, of a two- 
inch square of turf fromthe | 
field in the Stade de France, © 
which was to be cut up on 
the day after the World Cup 
final. 


eAUIRIIL 


Squares of turf the field will 
yield for sale. 


140,000 


Amount, in dollars, won by 
captain Eddie Walker and 
his crew for catching the 
two biggest fish in the 1998 
Boca Grande (Fla.) Tarpon 
Tournament. 


: 


High school football players 


in the U.S. who died from 
on-field injuries in 1997, 
according to a University of © 
North Carolina study, the 
most fatalities in any high 
school sport. 
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YOU WORK HARD. YOU PLAY HARD. SO IF YOU WANT A LITTLE HORIZONTAL EXCITEMENT WITH THE 
SPUD OF YOUR CHOICE—GO AHEAD. BUT IF YOU WANT TO MAKE SURE YOUR EXPERIENCE IS GUILT- 
FREE, MAKE SURE THE RECIPE 1S FROM COOKING LIGHT. 


Food you can really live with. Flavor you really shouldn't have to live without. Only from Cooking Light magazine. 


penalty box in the near future. 
The charge stems from a first- 
period incident during Game 4 
of the Guelph Storm’s sweep of 
the Whalers in the OHL semifi- 
nals in April. Boulerice, playing 
with a cast on his broken left hand, 
was checked into the boards by 
Storm forward Andrew Long. 
After a shoving match, Long skat- 
ed off to rejoin the play; Boulerice 
caught up and, with a baseball- 
style swing of his stick, clubbed 
Long across the bridge of the nose. 
Long, 19, a 96 pick of the Flori- 
da Panthers, was knocked un- 
conscious and went into convul- 
sions on the ice. He suffered a 
broken nose and cheekbone, a 
20-stitch gash and a blood spot 
on his brain; he has fully recov- 
ered. Boulerice was ejected from 
the game and given a one-year 
suspension from the OHL. He 
was also banned from playing in 
the American Hockey League— 
where he was likely to begin the 
1998-99 season with the Fly- 
ers’ affiliate—until Nov. 15. 
Boulerice apologized to Long 
in a phone call the day after the 
incident, but Wayne County pros- 
ecutors, after viewing a videotape 
of the attack and conducting a 
monthlong investigation, decid- 
ed that wasn’t enough. If con- 
victed, Boulerice, who was to be 
arraigned on Tuesday, could face 
10 years in prison. Making the 
charge stick won't be easy though. 
Several NHL and professional 
junior players have faced crimi- 
nal charges for on-ice violence, 
but it’s believed that only one— 
Minnesota North Stars forward 
Dino Ciccarelli in 1988—has gone 
to jail. He served one day. 
“Jesse feels terrible, but this is 
a hockey incident and not a crim- 
inal incident,’ says Boulerice’s 
lawyer, Jim Howarth. “It’s a tall 
order to prove any intent to harm 
in a hockey game: Andrew Long’s 
injuries may be proof enough, 
however, and the Flyers, who as 
of Monday had made no state- 
ment on Boulerice’s status, might 
want to reconsider any grand 
plans they had for their latest bully. 


Baseball in Flight 


Vizquel’s First- 
Class Act 


Flying to the All-Star Game in 
Denver from Kansas City, Mo., 
Cleveland Indians shortstop Omar 
Vizquel, snug in first class, glanced 
back into coach. There he noticed 
Rachel Dando, 15, struggling to 
get settled in her seat while wear- 
ing a large brace on her knee. 
Rachel, who plays on a Denver 
girls’ softball team, had hurt the 
knee in a Kansas City tournament 
and was headed home with her 
teammates. Vizquel—in a move 
that coming from a pro athlete 
was only slightly less astounding 
than, say, jumping out of the plane 
and flying on to Denver by flap- 
ping his arms—walked back and 
invited Rachel to swap seats. 
Rachel, initially reluctant, gave in 
to her teammates’ urgings and 
hobbled up front, leaving Vizquel 
in coach. 

“T’ve been on the disabled list 
twice with torn ligaments, so I 
felt sorry for her;’ Vizquel said 
later, explaining the upgrade. 
“T never told her who I was.” 


Agents on the Outs? 


Hey, Athletes 
Save a Bundle 


As a lawyer for the Washington 
Redskins and general counsel for 
the Baltimore Orioles in the 1980s 
and early 90s, Lon Babby couldn’t 
understand why athletes willingly 
gave up fixed percentages of their 
paychecks to agents when a 
lawyer, billing at an hourly rate, 
could negotiate their contracts for 
a fraction of the cost. Now Babby, 
a lawyer for the Washington firm 
Williams and Connolly, is him- 
self offering athletes pay-by-the- 
hour representation. 

Babby’s first client, Grant Hill, 
signed an eight-year, $45 mil- 
lion contract with the Detroit Pis- 
tons in 1994. An agent charging 
the customary 4% commission 
would have taken $1.8 million. 


Scorecard 


Should Karl (Mauler) 
Malone Stay Outofthe Ring? 


BY TAKING part in this grotesque 
American Kabuki, Malone 
has undercut his no-frills, 
athletes-are-role-models rep. 
Sure he’s a wrestling fan, but 
that doesn’t mean it wasn't 
nauseating to see John 
Stockton’s buddy teamed up 
with a guy named Diamond 
Dallas Page. Malone has only 
himself to blame next season 
if a fan looks at the court and 
sees a little less Mailman and 
a little more Mauler. 

—dJack McCallum 


HONONOGOM “M NHOS 


WHOA, MAILMAN! is a line 
from Malone’s Rogaine ad, 
but | say, Giddyup, Karl! His 
passion for the “sport” is 
genuine. If it leads to some 
bare-chested silliness, so 
what? At least he’s doing it for 
love, not out of a desperate 
need for money or the 
spotlight. Malone’s basketball 
legacy is secure. Let him 
have some fun. Besides, he 
lost to Rodzilla and Hulk. 
He’s got to get even! 

—R.0. 


AT WEEK’S END Rickey Henderson of the A’s and Eric Young of 
the Dodgers were the top base stealers in their respective 
leagues. But not all thefts are created equal. Those that lead to 
runs and/or those committed in the late innings of a tight game 
are the ones that mean something. The rest are just stat- 
padding. Here’s a rundown of the bases bagged through Sunday 
by the league leaders. It appears that the 39-year-old Henderson 
had the 31-year-old Young beat in quality as well as quantity. 


Henderson 
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| ‘Total Steals 
Poststeal Runs 


Innings 1-3 

innings 4-G 
innings 7+ 
Blowouts’ 

Nail-biterst 


*When leading or trailing by at least four runs 


tAfter sixth inning, when leading or trailing by two or fewer runs 


SOURCE: ELIAS SPORTS BUREAU 
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The Wake Up and Drive” hotline 





Or www.wakeupanddrive.com 





NBBU ARCHITECTURE 


Starter Homes 


THE COLUMBUS CREW of MLS last week unveiled plans for the 
first stadium in the U.S. to be built solely for professional soccer 
(above). In this era of multipurpose buildings—each equipped 
with a retractable this or an adjustable that—accommodating 
everything from football to baseball to monster-truck rallies, it’s 
refreshing to see soccer stake out some turf. Then again, what 
took so long? Here are some sports-specific facility firsts. 
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Brown estimates that the 
$10,000 he charged Manfredy 
for negotiating the fighter’s con- 
tract for a recent title bout against 
Arturo Gatti was 30% of what a 
manager would have taken. 
Moreover, a lawyer with a full- 
service firm can provide a client 
with one-stop shopping for mat- 
ters regarding taxes, real estate 
transactions and family law. 

Predictably, traditional agents 
depict the billable-hours strate- 
gy as flawed. They claim that 
lawyers paid by the hour have 
little incentive to wangle the best 
deal for an athlete. Nonsense, 
counters Brown. “Any lawyer has 
a fiduciary duty to the client and 
is going to negotiate just as vig- 
orously whether he’s billing by 
the hour or as a percentage,” he 
says. “I think you're seeing that 
this idea has clearly struck a 
nerve among agents.” 


ed in Mesquite, setting the bulls 
free to thunder down a quarter- 
mile route lined with safety bar- 
ricades to an enticing meal of 
hay ... nothing happened. The 
runners sprinted toward the first 
turn; the bulls stayed put. Ranch 
hands finally got the longhorns 
going, but even then they virtual- 
ly ignored their two-legged targets. 
All except one. Justin Cord 
Hayes, a 28-year-old editorial as- 
sistant for a Las Vegas newspa- 
per, lingered when the gate went 
up, waiting for the bulls. His Hem- 
ingwayesque bravado earned 
Hayes a scratch on his back, 
scrapes on his elbows and knees 
and a sore rump. But it was 
Hayes's ego that suffered the most: 
He was caught by the last bull. 
“T didn’t want to start running 
right away ‘cause | didn’t want 
to look like a dork,” said Hayes. 
“And I ended up looking like a 
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Venue Blue seSS 
: dork anyway.” oO 
Crew stadium, 

Columbus, Ohio, 


It will have seating close to the action 


Blood Sports 
(24 feet from the sideline at midfield) a 


to opennextspring for 22,500 and concession stands that 
offer clear views of the field 


Union Grounds, 
Brooklyn, |862 


First enclosed diamond had special 
benches for ladies and section for 


gamblers, but with fences 500 feet from 
plate, surely no out-of-the-park homers 


Harvard Stadium, 
Boston, 1903 


Originally seating 23,000, it was the 
largest reinforced steel structure in the 


world at the time 


Victoria Arena, 
Victoria, B.C., [912 


Intimate facility (capacity 3,500) 
hosted the first indoor hockey game 


played on man-made ice, three days 
before a crowd of 10,000 saw the 
second one, in Vancouver 


Boxing Carson City, Nev., 
open-air arena, 


1897 


Wooden structure was built to hold 
25,000 for Bob Fitzsimmons-James 
Corbett world heavyweight bout; it 


was dismantled soon after the fight 


Babby, charging Hill at the firm’s 
standard hourly rate, billed him 
less than $100,000. Last year 
Hill signed a deal with Fila for 
$80 million, from which an agent 
would have extracted at least 
10%, or $8 million. Babby’s fee? 
Roughly $150,000. Says Babby, 
whose clients include Tim Dun- 
can of the San Antonio Spurs and 
Nikki McCray of the WNBA’s 





Washington Mystics, “To justify 
making $8 million from that 
deal, I'd have to work on it every 
day for the rest of my life.” 
While Babby is leading the rev- 
olution, other lawyers are also 
embracing the billable-hours 
strategy. Jeff Brown, of D’Ancona 
and Pflaum in Chicago, invoices 
lightweight boxer Angel Man- 
fredy $165 per hour for his work. 


Battles ofa 
Bull Run 


Last Saturday near Mesquite, Nev., 
some 600 hardy (foolhardy?) souls 
paid $50 apiece and turned out 
in 100° heat for the inaugural 
Running of the Bulls America. 
Modeled after the 400-year-old 
sangria-soaked gorefest in Pam- 
plona, Spain, in which more than 
a dozen people have died this cen- 
tury, the U.S. event was conceived 
as a way to bring attention to a 
14-year-old gambling city 80 miles 
northeast of Las Vegas. 

Initial attention came from 
animal-rights groups. X-Files star 
Gillian Anderson wrote in protest, 
asking, “Why would Mesquite 
want to emulate a blood sport 
that most of the world has con- 
demned?” The truth, it seems, is 
out there—as, by the way, were 
most of the run’s participants. 
“I’m freshly single, and I figured 
I better do this before I get mar- 
ried again,’ said Scott Ellis, 25, 
a Los Angeles real estate broker. 
“A wife wouldn't let you do this.” 

When the gate was finally lift- 


This Week’s 
Sign Thatthe 
Anocalypse 
Is Upon Us 


Faced with sagging tennis- 
ball sales, Penn Racquet 
Sports is stamping balls 
with the Purina logo, 
upping their price (from 
about 80 cents a ball to 
about $2.50) and 
marketing them as “natural 
felt fetch toys” for dogs. 


They Said tit 
TOMMY LASORDA 


Los Angeles Dodgers general 
manager, explaining during 
an appearance before the 
U.S. Senate in support of a 
constitutional amendment to 
ban flag burning why that 
act of protest is not 
protected by the First 
Amendment: “Freedom of 
speech is when you talk.” 
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So nice to see the word Fire not 
followed by Steve Sampson. So re- 
freshing to witness an American 
making good on the pitch. Mary- 
land native Zach Thornton, who 
took over in goal for Chicago 
(13-6) while Jorge Campos played 
for Mexico in the World Cup, led 
Major League Soccer in shutouts 
(six) and goals-against average 
(1.00) as the Fire raged to 
11 consecutive victories. 
But that will not be 
good enough for 
Thornton to keep 
his job. Chicago 
pos in goal when it 
meets the two-time de- 
fending champs—maybe that’s 
what the D.C. stands for—at RFK 


ALL TIMES EASTERN, SCHEDULES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE, 


)RITOS and THE LOUDEST TASTE ON EARTH are trademg 
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6 The Week in TV Sports 
| by John Walters 


Stadium. At week’s end the Unit- 
ed (15-5) boasted the league’s 
assists leader, midfielder Marco 
Etcheverry (left). In midfield D.C. 
also relies on John Harkes, who 
could tutor Thornton in how to 
accept an unwarranted demo- 
tion with grace, as Harkes did 
when Sampson dumped him 
from the U.S. World Cup team. 
B ABC, 3 PM 
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WBC light heavyweight cham- 
pion Jones (36-1, 31 KOs) used 
to date Melissa Del Valle, younger 
sister of WBA light heavyweight 
champ Lou Del Valle (27-1, 19 
KOs). In fact, it was Melissa who 
arranged for her big brother to 
become Jones's sparring partner 
in 1995. They sparred 38 rounds 
before Del Valle, a Queens, N.Y., 


. Native, began pursuing his own 
i . ° 
; career, which has resulted in 


tonight’s unification bout at 


Madison Square Garden. “J al- 
ways rooted for Roy Jones in his 
fights,” Melissa (now Melissa 
Salamone) told the New York 
Daily News recently. “But not this 
time.” Del Valle is an excellent 
counterpuncher and, having been 
in the ring for the equivalent of 
three fights against Jones, should 
not be awed by the champ. If Lou 
falls, however, Melissa may want 
to take a shot at her ex-beau: As 
a budding professional boxer, 
she’s 9-0. 

@ HBO, 10 PM 
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The world’s oldest golf tourna- 
ment (1860) has borne witness 
to some of the game’s most 
thrilling finishing days. At Troon, 
Arnold Palmer wins his second 
straight Open by six shots (1962). 
At Turnberry, Tom Watson and 
Jack Nicklaus shoot dueling 
68-70-65s through three rounds 
before Watson, with a 65, wins 
by a single stroke (1977). At 
St. George’s, Greg Norman ex- 


PETER READ MILLER (FAR RIGHT) 


















orcises a few demons by firing a 
final-round 64 to win his second 
major (1993). Should today’s final _ 
round not be decisive, the Open’s / 
unique playoff system—best score f 
after four holes—will provide J 
(as it did in 95, when John 
Daly outlasted Costantino 
Rocca) added golf swings 
and mood swings, this time 
from Royal Birkdale. 

@ ABC, 9:30 AM 


Tuesday 7/21 


Outside the Lines 
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George Herman Ruth is linked 
inextricably with the home run— 
the term hides in his monogram. 
Yet, as “Babe Ruth’s Larger than 
Life Legacy” shows, even though 
the Bambino’s HR records have 
been surpassed, his impact never 
will be. Besides labeling the Sul- 
tan of Swat (left, in Japan in 1934) 
as America’s pioneer of super- 
stardom, this colorful Outside the 
Lines entry delivers intriguing 
facts about the Babe as it marks 
next month’s 50th anniversary 
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WITH SO MANY sycophants behind the mikes these days, it was 
refreshing to hear NBC’s Bob Costas get in a dig at Major League 


— 
as 


of his death. Did you know: The 
term “out in leftfield” originat- 
ed to describe fans who did not 
have the good sense to sit in 
rightfield, where Ruth trolled and 
where the majority of his blasts 
landed? 

@ ESPN, 7:30 PM 


Goodwill Games 
Some free tips—our goodwill 
gesture, if you will—for the 
1,500 athletes descending on 
New York City for this 15-day 
multisport extravaganza: 1) If 
your cabbie says, “We'll just take 
a shortcut through Staten Island?’ 
jump out; 2) do not approach a 
well-dressed stranger in Little 
Italy and say, “You sound just 
like Joe Pesci”; 3) hitting an in- 
line skater is only a misdemeanor. 
The highlight of tonight’s 10 track 
events is expected to be the men’s 
400-meter run featuring Michael 
Johnson (left), who recently has 
placed a stunning third in the 
200 and 400, respectively. 
m TBS, 8:05 PM 
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Baseball during the All-Star Game. Discussing Bud Selig’s appointment as permanent 
commissioner, Costas reported that the search committee would now shift its focus to “finding 
Amelia Earhart and Jimmy Hoffa.” In the network’s first baseball telecast of 98, Costas was in 
midseason form, earning extra points in our book for not once calling sidekick Joe Morgan “Zeke.” 





*NOT SANCTIONED FOR TOURNAMENT PLAY. 
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FROM TOP: PAUL HELLSTERN; GEORGE TIEDEMANN:; DANIEL L. HANKIN; BEN WEDDLE; BOLIVAR ROSERO; MICHAEL WARD 
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Michael Pruitt, [dalou, Texas 
Golf 

Michael, a senior at Idalou High, won his fourth consec- 
utive Conference AA state title, firing a four-under-par 138 
for two rounds to defeat Riley Gardner of Hamilton High 
by seven strokes, The only four-time boys’ golf champion 
in state history, he will play next year for North Texas. 





Sarah Beth Cullen, Red Bank, N_J. 

Track and Field 

Sarah Beth, a senior at Red Bank Regional High, put the 
shot 43' 6%" to win her third state championship in a 
row. A three-time all-state selection, she was defeated 
only twice during her high school career. She will com- 
pete for Rutgers next year. 





Cody Schmitz, Dana Point, Calif. 

Taekwondo 

Cody, 5, took first place in the form competition of the five- 
to seven-year-old blue belt division at the American Tae- 
kwondo Association world championships, finishing with 
a perfect score of 27.0. Cody, who has since achieved the 
rank of brown belt, finished third in sparring. 
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Tom Hairabedian, Independence, Mo. j 
Diving | 
Hairabedian, 74, a retired college professor, won his third 

world masters crown on the 10-meter platform at the world 


scores of 8.5 on his final dive. Since 1974 he has earned 
seven world and 109 national masters titles. 
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Eric Hasbrouck, Bedford, N.Y. 
Equestrian 

Hasbrouck, 38, rode Freestyle, a Holsteiner mare, to victory 
in the $35,000 I Love New York Grand Prix and moved into 
second place in the U.S. world-show-jumping selection tri- 
als. Hasbrouck and Freestyle completed the 16-jump first- 
round course with no faults in 74.96 seconds. 









Ryndell Langford, Montgomery, Ala. 

Softball 

Ryndell, a freshman, led Alabama Christian Academy to 
victory in the Class A-AAA state tournament, striking out 
32 while winning all four of the Eagles’ games. The tour- 
nament MVP and an all-state selection, she finished the 
season 20-4 with a 0.44 ERA and 238 strikeouts. 
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World Cup 





N SAINT-DENIS, the Paris suburb where the French once 
buried their kings, a new one ascended last week. Zinedine 


Zidane certainly doesn’t look the part. He’s quiet, usually gaz- 


ing down at the ground. He’s going prematurely bald. He can appear 


slow and sometimes clumsy. At one point on his way through the in- 


terview room at the Stade de France after the World Cup final 


on Sunday, he stumbled on the carpet like 
a young girl wearing her first high heels. 
Give Zidane a ball and put him on a soccer 
field, though, and he becomes the Barysh- 
nikov of the midfield, deftly toe-poking a 
pass in one direction, gamely looping a long- 
ball in the other, holding his head regally 
erect all the while. It should be noted that 
Zizou, as he is known, never trips on grass. 

He also scores, but not very often and 
almost never with his noggin. Which 
made the two goals he netted with his 
ever-expanding forehead against Brazil 
on Sunday nearly as shocking as the 
game’s outcome: a 3-0 victory that gave 
France its first world championship after 
68 years of futility. Not since the 1978 


World Cup in Argentina had the host coun- 
try won the 11-pound gold trophy. Never had 
mighty Brazil, the defending and four-time 
champion, suffered a more lopsided defeat 
in 80 World Cup games dating to 1930. 
That Zidane is the son of Algerian immi- 
grants was appropriate. The increasing 
number of immigrants in France is a hot 
political topic there, and the team that de- 
throned Brazil included players who were 
born or had roots in lands ranging from Ar- 
menia to Ghana, Guadeloupe to New Cale- 
donia. Two years ago the leader of France’s 
right-wing National Front party, Jean-Marie 
Le Pen, had complained that it was “artifi- 
cial to bring players from abroad and call it 
the French team,’ even though every mem- 





ber of the World Cup squad had been a 
French citizen for years. As Les Bleus 
marched to the final, however, the racial and 
cultural diversity of the team became a point 
of Gallic pride. Wrote a columnist for the 
news magazine Le Nouvel Observateur, 
“They can be blacks, whites and all shades 
of beige, but that doesn’t prevent them from 
singing their national anthem with convic- 
tion, even if that irritates Mr. Le Pen.” 

The 26-year-old Zidane, who grew up in 
in a rough section of Marseilles called La 
Castellane, was by Sunday night receiving 
hugs from French president Jacques Chirac 
and being toasted in the wildest celebration 
Paris has seen since the liberation. Zizou 
was also savoring a measure of redemption. 
Ever since he had burst onto the French soc- 
cer scene with Bordeaux three years ago, he 
had been compared to Michel Platini, the 
greatest of French playmakers, who guided 
Les Bleus to World Cup semifinals in 1982 
and ’86—but until Sunday those compar- 
isons had been a curse. Although Zidane 
had come to be recognized as one of the 
world’s best playmakers while with his club 
in Italy’s Serie A, Juventus, he had been 
dubbed le chat noir (the black cat) by the 
French media because he seemed jinxed in 
the big games, performing dismally in the 
1996 European Championships and the ’97 
and the 98 Champions League finals. 

Early in this Cup, Zidane created his own 
bad luck. He was ejected from France’s sec- 
ond game for foolishly raking his cleats over 
the back of a fallen Saudi Arabian player. 
After serving a two-game suspension, he re- 
turned for his team’s quarterfinal victory 
over Italy, and though he flashed moments 
of passing brilliance (not to mention bril- 
liant passing), he provided nothing memo- 
rable until Sunday. “It’s true that I wanted to 
score a goal, but two you can hardly imag- 
ine,’ Zidane said after the win over Brazil. 

“He scored with his head,” marveled 
French coach Aimé Jacquet. “Who could 
have predicted that?” 

For that matter, hardly anyone predict- 
ed a victory by France, a team that had 
never before reached the Cup final. Even 
after Les Bleus advanced with a 2-1 semi- 
final triumph over Croatia, there was some- 
thing of a pretender’s air about them. Al- 
though they had scored more goals than 


Upsetting Didier Deschamps (left) 
blunted a run by Brazil's Rivaldo (10), and 
Barthez (opposite) went flying after beating 
the onrushing Ronaldo (9) to the ball. 


SIMON BRUTY (2) 

















any other country in the first round (nine 
to Brazil’s six), they had then found the back 
of the net only three times (compared with 
Brazil’s eight) from the second round 
through the semis. Worse yet, all three of 
those goals had been scored by defenders. 
So it wasn’t surprising last week that 
Romario, the injured Brazilian forward, pre- 
dicted a 4—0 win for his team. Or that Brazil 
coach Mario Zagallo assured reporters that 
he had never been more confident of a vic- 
tory. “France only has Zidane?’ Zagallo said. 
“Brazil has several like him.” The consen- 
sus was that Brazil was an even more 
skilled and entertaining outfit than it had 
been in °94. “At this moment,” defender 
Roberto Carlos said two days before the 
final, “our team has no weaknesses.” 

That wasn’t necessarily true. In fact, 
Brazil’s 21-year-old star striker, Ronaldo, 
was suffering from a myste- 
rious ailment. The two-time 
World Player of the Year sat 
out two practices after sup- 





“Everyone was very upset, and so the team 
played to less than its full potential.” Con- 
sidering the vague nature of Ronaldo’s in- 
jury, Zagallo’s plaint sounded a lot like a 
whine. In the end the makers of the bronzed 
Ronaldo likenesses being sold for $300 at 
Brazil’s training camp might have had it 
right: Ronaldo was a bust. 

Part of the credit for stopping him 
should have gone to Laurent Blanc, the vet- 
eran French defender who missed the final 
because of a dubious red card against Croa- 
tia. A former teammate of Ronaldo’s on the 
Spanish club Barcelona, Blanc briefed his 
replacement, Frank Leboeuf, before the 
final. “He told me that when Ronaldo drib- 
bles, he takes the left side every time,” 
Leboeuf explained later. “So once I was in 
front of him, it was easy to tackle him.” 

No World Cup champion has owed more 
to its back line than France. 
These four Musketeers— 
Blanc, Marcel Desailly, Bix- 
ente Lizarazu and Lilian 


posedly injuring his left Chirac and Thuram—allowed only one 
ankle in Brazil’s semifinal other pols goal (by Croatia) in the run 
victory over the Netherlands c of play for the tournament, 
five days before the final. scurried to even though two of the de- 
Then, in the hours leading attach fenders were playing out of 
up to Sunday’s 9 p.m. game, position. The graceful cen- 
word spread that Ronaldo themselves to tral defender Desailly, a na- 
would not start. His girl- . tive of Ghana, usually plays 
friend, Susana wens the champ fons defensive midfield for his 
(a.k.a. Ronaldinha), told SI of le foot. club, AC Milan. Thuram, a 


that the medicine he was 
taking for his ankle had 
made him sick. When FIFA, soccer’s inter- 
national governing body, issued the start- 
ing lineups at 8:15, Ronaldo’s name wasn’t 
on the list. Then, just before kickoff, FIFA 
announced he would start after all. Ronal- 
do played all 90 minutes, seemingly at full 
speed and certainly without a limp. The 
next day he revealed that he had experi- 
enced convulsions for a half-minute hours 
before the match. The Brazil team doctor 
said Ronaldo was feeling “emotional stress.” 
Whatever the reason for Ronaldo’s brief 
withdrawal from the lineup, France held 
him—and the rest of the Brazilian offense— 
in check. The only time Ronaldo got free 
with the ball was early in the second half, 
when he had 10 feet of open space between 
him and French keeper Fabien Barthez. 
Ronaldo wound up and fired; Barthez 
smothered the shot like a circus performer 
catching a cannonball. “Ronaldo was not 
fit to play, and this was a major psycholog- 
ical blow,” Zagallo said after the game. 


32 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


native of Guadeloupe and 
Les Bleus’ unparalleled right 
back, normally roams the middle of the de- 
fense for his Italian club, Parma. “If you ap- 
proach the game with the right attitude,” 
said Thuram, “you can play any position.” 
Or, like Thuram, seemingly every position. 
In the win over Croatia, Thuram became a 
national hero by scoring both of his team’s 
goals. His skill as a defender had never been 
questioned—Thuram was named foreign 
player of the year in Serie A last season— 
but he had not scored in 36 previous games 
for the national team. After his second goal 
Thuram fell to the Stade de France turf and 
struck the pose of Rodin’s The Thinker, 
which made sense, for he is an avid reader 
of philosophy whose favorite book is An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry’s The Little Prince. 
Thuram’s two-way play was so breathtak- 
ing that it made one wonder: Could the best 


On top of the world After the improbable 
victory, Deschamps, France’s captain, shared 
the treasured moment with 80,000 fans. 
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player in the world be a defender? “You 
write and write about me and Ronaldo? Zi- 
dane said last week, “but you don’t even see 
that the greatest footballer of all is right in 
front of you: Lilian Thuram.” 

One sequence that involved Thuram 
midway through the first half on Sunday 
neatly summed up the contrasts of the 
game. With the final scoreless, Thuram 
lunged to steal a pass on the right sideline, 
then kept the ball alive by lifting it over two 
onrushing Brazilian defenders as though 
he were flipping a pancake. The ball traced 
the sideline chalk until it came to French 
midfielder Christian Karembeu, a New 
Caledonian, who hustled down the right 
side into Brazil’s defensive third. Just when 
it appeared Karembeu had lost the ball, 
Roberto Carlos muffed the easy clearance, 
and suddenly France had a corner kick. 

Zidane outleaped Brazilian midfielder 
Leonardo to the ball and drilled in his first 
goal. Just before intermission, Zizou worked 
the same magic on another corner, this one 
from the left side. Then midway through 
the second half, after Desailly was ejected 
for his second yellow card, France braced 
for Brazil’s final assault. None came. Mid- 
fielder Emmanuel Petit insulted Brazil with 
a shorthanded goal in injury time. Had its 
bumbling forwards, Stéphane Guivarc’h and 
Christophe Dugarry, not botched wide-open 
shots, France might have won 6-0. 

Afterward, Chirac and other pols scur- 
ried to attach themselves to the new cham- 
pions of le foot, a sport that had been 
viewed with typical French disdain before 
the tournament. It was as if Thuram had 
opened The Little Prince and read a pas- 
sage to the nation: “It is only with the heart 
that one can see rightly. What is essential is 
invisible to the eye.” How else could one 
explain the public outpouring that took 
place on the day of the final, when thou- 
sands of French citizens lined the streets 
of Paris to cheer the team bus? “It was like 
after the war in 1945,” said Leboeuf. 

After the game on Sunday, a million rev- 
elers flocked to the Arc de Triomphe, wav- 
ing what seemed to be a million tricolors. 
Elderly women with wide smiles chanted, 
“On est le champion!” (We are the champi- 
on!) Teenagers with ZIZOU painted on 
their chests kicked crushed Coke cans and 
screamed as if they had just scored in the 
Cup final. Firecrackers popped. Whistles 
blew. Klaxons blared. It was 3 a.m. on the 
Champs-Elysées, and the celebration had 
only just begun. o 
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E SAID he was sorry. Last 
Thursday in the unending 
purple daylight of a Norwe- 
gian summer evening, 25-year-old Haile 
Gebrselassie of Ethiopia ran the seventh- 
fastest 3,000-meter race in history. He had 
recklessly chased the two-year-old world 
record of Kenya’s Daniel Komen until less 
than two laps remained. Then, after mea- 
suring his pain and his waning pace, he al- 
lowed three pursuing Kenyans to pass him 
while he gathered himself to blister the 
final 250 meters and win in 7:27.42, a time 
that would have broken the world record 
just four years ago but on this night fell 
seven seconds short. Against a 22-man field 
that was deeper in world-class talent than 
the NBA is in big egos, Gebrselassie turned 
a failed, agonizing record attempt into a 
macho, just-win sprint and survived. 

For this he felt the need to apologize. He 
stood on the victory podium and said to 
the crowd of more than 18,000 that was 
stuffed into Oslo’s ancient Bislett Stadium, 
“T am sorry. I will come back next year and 
try again.” The fans did not laugh, they ap- 
plauded, as if to say, Damn right you will. 

This is where distance running finds it- 
self, at a mind-bending intersection of tal- 
ent, innovation and courage that has trans- 
formed the unthinkable into the expected. 
In the last four years the world record in 
every men’s race from 3,000 meters 
(slightly less than two miles) to 10,000 me- 
ters (6.2 miles) has been destroyed. The 
records in these five events—including the 
steeplechase—have been broken a total of 
22 times. Leading the way have been two of 
the most stunning talents ever to wear 
spikes, Gebrselassie and Komen. The 
simplest sport of all (first to the finish wins) 
has skipped evolutionary steps, raising eye- 
brows and suspicions. Nothing suggests that 
the record-breaking is soon to finish, other 
than common sense, which has become un- 
reliable. “You'd have to think that these guys 
are approaching the limits of human en- 
deavor,’ says Brendan Foster, a British run- 
ner who held the world record at 3,000 me- 
ters from 1974 to ’78. “Of course, we’ve been 
saying that for a while, haven’t we?” 

In the United States, this revolution has 
gone largely unnoticed. Komen, Gebrselassie 
and the other record-breakers are distant 





Haile compe & Gebrselassie’s 3,000 
‘hia in Oslo vould have set a record in ’94 
but was seven seconds off the current mark. 
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waifs with odd names, running overseas 
during the American afternoon and ap- 
pearing in microscopic type in the next day’s 
newspaper. They are running extraordinar- 
ily fast, yet their times are meaningless to a 
mass audience of mainstream U.S. sports 
fans that views elite distance running as fast 
jogging. News flash: These are not fun runs. 

Germany’s Dieter Baumann, the 1992 
Olympic 5,000-meter gold medalist and 
along with American Bob Kennedy one of 
two non-Africans to run under 13 minutes 
for 5,000 meters, puts pace in layman’s 
terms. “If you can’t run 100 meters in a lit- 
tle more than 15 seconds, and I doubt if 
many people can,’ Baumann says, “then you 
can’t run with me for 5,000 meters 


Inraces of 3,000 meters 
Or more, no record is safe 
from the otherworldly 
onslaught of Ethiopia's 
Haile Gebrselassie and 
Kenya's Daniel Komen 


BY TIM LAYDEN 


[3.1 miles], because that’s what I’m doing. 
I’m running 50 100-meter sprints at just 
over 15 seconds each.” How does it feel to 
push your body this hard? Says Kennedy, 
“When I’m running at these paces, I’m on 
such an edge that if I went one half-second 
faster per lap, I'd feel like I was going to col- 
lapse. From 800 meters on, it hurts. A lot. 
It’s nothing like what most people think of 
as distance running. It’s basically sprinting.” 

The wave of extraordinary distance per- 


formances began in August 1994, when 
miler Noureddine Morceli of Algeria 
stepped up in distance and ran 7:25.11 for 
3,000 meters (roughly the equivalent of an 
8:01 two-mile), breaking by nearly four sec- 
onds the world record held by Moses Kip- 
tanui of Kenya. In the late "80s, Said Aoui- 
ta of Morocco had become the first runner 
to break 7:30 for the 3,000 and 13 minutes 
for the 5,000, but Morceli’s time was the 
first to drop jaws. 

The performances of Gebrselassie and 
Komen have dropped them much farther. 
Since ’94, Gebrselassie has broken the 
5,000 and 10,000 records seven times, and 
in June he took back the 5,000 mark 
(12:39.36) from Komen and the 10,000 






mark (26:22.75) from Kenya’s Paul Tergat. 
Komen, 22, holds the 3,000 record and is 
the only man in history to have broken 
eight minutes for two miles (7:58.61; each 
of his miles was faster than Roger Bannis- 
ter’s legendary first sub-four). “You have 
many runners racing very fast right now,’ 
says Baumann, “But really you have two 
runners who are pulling the rest along.” 
Gebrselassie and Komen were both raised 
at altitude in African cultures with rich 
distance-running heritages. Both men have 
dry, almost clinical approaches to running 
times that others consider unfathomable. 
The similarities stop there. Gebrselassie, 
25, is 5' 4" and barrel-chested, effusive and 
quick to laugh. Although he is better suited 
to longer distances than Komen, he pos- 
sesses the most lethal, sudden, change-of- 
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gears finishing kick in the sport. Komen is 
5'7" and slender, guarded and evasive. His 
flowing, consistent stride makes him a 
threat to someday hold records at distances 
from 1,500 to 10,000 meters, a range of 
domination that has never been approached. 
“He’s just begun to explore his abilities,” 
says training partner Martin Keino, the son 
of former Kenyan great Kip Keino. 
Gebrselassie and Komen are cordial to 
each other, but they're not friends. Kenyan, 
Ethiopian and Moroccan distance runners 
are fierce rivals, like Blue Devils and Tar 
Heels or Seminoles and Gators. The ath- 
letic enmity between Komen and Gebrse- 
lassie runs especially deep. In a 5,000- 
meter showdown last August in Zurich, 






Gebrselassie let Komen lead for nearly the 
entire race before exploding past him in 
the final stretch. “Daniel was disappointed,’ 
says Komen’s agent and coach, Kim 
McDonald. “If all Haile wanted to do was 
win the race, he did absolutely the right 
thing. It would have been sporting for him 
to lead a lap or two.” Largely for this reason 
they haven’t raced each other since and 
might not meet this summer. 

Although their record binge may be dis- 
missed as the product of some faceless 
African invasion, that is simplistic at best. 
Africans have been running international 
distance races—and setting records in 
them—since the ‘60s. Now three things have 
changed: economic opportunity, racing style 
and training philosophy. Komen’s sport has 
no more in common with Kip Keino’s than 
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Barry Sanders’s has with Paul Hornung’s. 

Keino and his peers ran for free. Henry 
Rono, the great Kenyan who set records 
across a wide range of distances in the late 
70s and ’80s, ran for peanuts. Komen’s in- 
come last year approached $1.5 million, 
and he and Gebrselassie each can earn as 
much as $50,000 for appearing in one race. 
McDonald, a 41-year-old former British 
runner, was the first agent to mine the 
wealth of talent in Kenya, beginning in 
1990, and he remains the most successful 
at it. “The pool was enormous, so it was a 
matter of motivating the running popula- 
tion,” says McDonald, who regularly at- 
tends all-comers meets in Kenya in search 
of future stars. “The motivation is money 
and the opportunity to live a better life.” 
Komen has bluntly said that he runs “for 
the money,’ and Kennedy, who is also rep- 
resented by McDonald and trains for much 
of the year with Kenyans, likens the Kenyan 
running dream to that of the inner-city 
American youth who strives to win a bas- 
ketball scholarship or play in the NBA. The 
competition to attain this dream is pre- 
dictably fierce. “The Kenyan dropout rate is 
very high,” says Baumann, who has spent 
five consecutive winters training in Kenya. 

Races beyond a mile were once sit-and- 
kick chess games. Now they are sustained 
agony, with each man clinging to the racer 
in front of him. “It’s just bam, ticking off 
fast quarters right from the start,” says 
Mark Nenow, who holds the U.S. 10,000- 
meter record of 27:20.56, set in 1986 and 
now nearly a minute off Gebrselassie’s 
world record. In establishing that mark, on 
June 1 in Hengelo, the Netherlands, Gebr- 
selassie ran 24 consecutive laps between 
61 and 65 seconds and then kicked, tear- 
ing home in 58.1 for the last 400. 

Such brutal racing requires tougher 
preparation. Martin Keino has listened to 
his father’s war stories. “The training is 
much more difficult now than it was 20 
years ago,” he says. Kenyans were once fa- 
mous for running endless 400-meter inter- 
vals. In the days before winning the 5,000 
at last year’s world championships, Komen 
did the following session: 1,600 meters in 
3:55, 1,200 meters in 2:54, 800 meters in 
1:56 and 400 meters in 56 seconds, with a 
three-minute rest between each run. Says 
McDonald, “The old philosophy was that 
you trained in a comfort zone and counted 
on the adrenaline of the race to make you 
run faster. That doesn’t work. You have to 
train as hard as you want to race, or harder” 
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10,000 meters 


Led by Gebrselassie and Komen (right), runners from Africa have been 
breaking distance records at a stunning pace, as these numbers show. 


| 7:35.10 Brendan Foster (Great Britain) 1974 


Pie 7:32.10 Henry Rono (Kenya) 1978 
a _| 7:29.45 Said Aouita (Morocco) 1989 
Se 


7:28.96 Moses Kiptanui (Kenya) 1992 
3,000 meters aN 


Record came down just over six 7:25.11 Noureddine Morceli (Algeria) HN 
seconds in 18 years; it has come . 
ae He ny eight seconds 7:20.87 Komen (Kenya) 1996 | 
in the past Six years. 


Ee —— 


| 8:14.00 Lasse Viren (Finland) 1972 [8:19.45 Aouita 1987 


| | 8:13.51 Steve Ovett (Great Britain) 1978 
8:13.68 Foster 1973 8:12.17 Khalid Skah (Morocco) asl 


8:09.01 Kiptanui 1994 ay 


8:07.46 Gebrselassie (Ethiopia) 1995 


Two miles 


Record came down about 1.5 
seconds in 20 years; it has 
come down nearly 14 seconds 
in the past five years. 


8:03.54 Komen 996 
8:01.08 Gebrselassie 1997 4 
7:58.61 Komen 19971 


| 13:06.20 Rono 1981 


\ (3:00.41 David Moorcroft (Great Britain) (982 
(2:56.96 Gebrselassie 1994 


ee 
13:00.40 Aouita 1985 | 1258.39 Aouita (987 


12:55.30 Kiptanui 1995 
(2:44.39 Gebrselassie 1995 


5,000 meters 


Record came down about nine 
seconds in 1/3 years; it has 

come down nearly 18 seconds 
in the past four years. 


12:41.86 Gebrselassie 1997 


12:39.74 Komen 19971 | 
12:39.36 Gebrselassie 1998 


Ye 


|27:22.47 Rono 1978 


27:13.81 Fernando Mamede (Portugal) 1984 
ee | 27:08.23 Arturo Barrios (Mexico) 1989 


27:07.91 Richard Chelimo (Kenya) 1993 
26:58.38 Yobes Ondieki (Kenya) 1993 
26:52.23 William Sigei (Kenya) 1994 


26:43.53 Gebrselassie 1995 ’\ 
26:38,08 Salah Hissou (Morocco) 1996 


26:31,32 Gebrselassie 1997 i | 
26:27,85 Paul Tergat (Kenya) 1997 | 


26:22.75 Gebrselassie 1998 


Record came down about 
15 seconds in [5 years; it 
has come down 45 seconds 
in the past five years. 
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Distance Runners 


Gebrselassie often runs 400s. Tons of 
them, and at a killing pace. In preparation 
for his 10,000 record, he would run at least 
15 400s in 56 seconds each with a one- 
minute recovery in between. 

As with most dramatic improvements in 
track and field, the drop in distance times 
has been viewed by some as the product of 
performance-enhancing drugs. The per- 
formance enhancer of the moment is said to 
be EPO (erythropoietin), a genetically en- 
gineered substance that stimulates the pro- 
duction of red blood cells and thus mimics 
blood doping by increasing the oxygen- 
carrying capacity of the blood. Without 
mentioning EPO, former U.S. 10,000-meter 
record holder and 
three-time New York 
City marathon cham- 
pion Alberto Salazar 


voices the skepticism Baumann p uts 
of many observers. “I his race in 


believe that there can 


always be that one layman’s 
great person, that Su- ferms: “I’m 


perman who can run 


45 seconds faster than r unning 50 
Henry mOnYs says /00-meter 
Salazar. “But all these ' : 
people running so sprints at just 
fast? That’s incompre- 
hensible to me.” over 13 
EPO is a banned seconds each.” 
substance, but there is 
no reliable test for it. 
One popular theory is that once a test for 
EPO is developed, distance records will level 
off as athletes stop using it en masse. The 
model sport for this theory is the shot put, 
in which the top 21 throws in history were 
all made before 1991, when testing for that 
event’s then drugs of choice (mainly ana- 
bolic steroids) became more effective. 
But assuming Gebrselassie, Komen and 
the rest of the elite distance runners are in 
fact clean—and they say they are—expect 
them to go ever faster. Komen believes he 
can soon run 12:24 for 5,000 meters (just 
under 60 seconds for each of 12% 
400-meter laps), and Gebrselassie says of 
his latest 10,000 record, “It is not so fast. It 
was not so hard to run.” 
Somewhere a young boy is hearing of 
this and training for his own future. In 
Kenya. Or in Ethiopia. Or perhaps even 
in the United States. The message should 
be clear: Whatever you are doing, do 
more. However fast you are running, run 
faster. oO 
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Now that Darryl Kile has joined the long list of good pitchers 


Riese — gone bad in Colorado, will any quality free agent ever again 
es a dare challenge the park where pitchers go to die? 
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BY TOM VERDUCCI 


O DANGEROUS is Coors Field to pitchers that the 
place should come with a surgeon general’s warn- 
ing. It’s not just that the thin air in Denver turns fly 
balls into home runs, or that pop-ups, flares, bloops and bleed- 
ers routinely fall for hits in an outfield so big that not even Mag- 
ellan could traverse it, or that runners take extra bases with im- 
punity, or that the diminished pull of gravity renders breaking 
balls flatter than Magic Johnson’s late-night gig. Worse than all 
that, it actually hurts to pitch in the mile-high home of the Col- 
orado Rockies. 

“You have to work so hard to pitch at Coors that the next day 
I’m more sore than after pitching anywhere else,” says Atlanta 
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A oes == ee St ie a = e : Braves lefthander Tom Glavine. “I’m talking physically sore. All 
é Peper seen ee | RMF BOTS IE eee over. You have to work so hard to keep your breaking ball down 


and sink your fastball that it wears you out. You have to work so 
hard to finish every pitch. I can’t imagine having to pitch a whole 
year there.” 

The Rockies have tried 61 pitchers in their five-plus years of 
existence, the past 3% with Coors Field as their home after two 
seasons at Mile High Stadium. Not one of those pitchers has 
proved it’s possible to win and stay healthy in Denver. Not one 
starter has pitched three consecutive seasons without being hurt 
or sent to the minors. They are a bunch of sore losers. “All things 
being equal,’ Glavine said before getting toasted at Coors in the All- 
Star Game last week, “I would never choose to pitch here.” 

Darryl Kile did choose to pitch at Coors, which is like booking 
a vacation to Beirut. A 19-game winner with the Houston As- 
tros last year, the righthander rejected an offer of $21 million 
over three years to stay in Houston, where he had a career ERA 
of 3.51 at the spacious and climate-controlled Astrodome—more 
than half a run better than his ERA in all other parks combined. 
For $3 million more Kile tapped the Rockies. Think of it as com- 
bat pay. 

In the tradition of Bryn Smith, Greg Harris, Bruce Hurst, Mar- 
vin Freeman, Billy Swift, Bret Saberhagen and Pedro Astacio, Kile 
has been a qualified bust. Not until last Friday night, his seventh 
start at Coors, did Kile win a game at home. That 11-2 victory over 
the San Francisco Giants improved his record to a still unsightly 
6-11 with a 4.95 ERA, including 1-4 with a 6.46 ERA at Coors. 
“Mark Grace once asked me, ‘Why would you choose to go pitch 
someplace where there’s no gravity?’ ” says Kile’s agent, Barry Ax- 
elrod. “We said, ‘Hey, maybe it’s not Coors Field and maybe it’s 
not the altitude. Maybe it’s making quality pitches and being 
healthy.’ ... Or maybe not.” 

The Coors curse puts extra pressure on a Rockies general man- 
ager who is always looking for more pitching. “The first thing I 
have to do is find out how a guy has pitched here—you tell me, 
what other general manager has to do that?” says Bob Gebhard, 
whose job security is under question these days. At week’s end 
Colorado was languishing in fourth place with its worst record 
since its inaugural season. 

Former Rockies pitchers Hurst, Saberhagen, Smith, Swift, 


Pitcher imperfect Thin air plays havoc with ERAs . . . and psyches. 
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Andy Ashby and Willie Blair have all been 
15-game winners or All-Stars, just not in 
Colorado. The greatest pitcher in Rockies 
history—try using that title to get a table 
at the Rainbow Room—is righthander 
Kevin Ritz, who is 39-38 since being se- 
lected in the expansion draft. In 1996 he 
won 17 games while becoming the fran- 
chise’s only pitcher to throw more than 
200 innings in a season. Then he blew out 
his shoulder last July, came back in May, 
went 0-2 and returned to the disabled list. 
At week’s end the Rockies had more pitch- 
ers on the DL (five) than in their rotation 
(four). Last year they put nearly an entire 
staff (nine pitchers) on the DL. 

Gebhard likes to point out that many 
pitchers have been shelved by “freak in- 
juries” not related to pitching. (In 94 Kent 
Bottenfield was walking past a pitching 
machine when it misfired and an errant 
ball broke his hand.) But former Rockies 
pitching coach Larry Bearnarth notes, 
“Very seldom do you get a one-two-three, 
10-pitch inning. It just doesn’t happen. 
There are many, many more stress innings 
when you're pitching there.” 

Coors can wear down even the best 
pitchers, as the All-Star Game proved. Six- 
teen All-Stars combined to throw 362 
pitches, including an outlandish 214 by the 
National League’s best. Ten of those 16 
pitchers gave up at least one run in the 
American League’s 13-8 victory, including 
Glavine, who needed 57 pitches to get four 
outs while surrendering four runs. 

Put the Braves’ Fab Four in Coors and 
even they wouldn’t be so fabulous. In 17 
combined starts there, Glavine, Greg Mad- 
dux, John Smoltz and Denny Neagle are 
7-6 with a 5.73 ERA while getting lit for a 
.328 batting average. Those numbers in- 
clude two shutouts thrown by Glavine— 
which is as many as all of Colorado’s 
starters have thrown in the park’s 277- 
game history. (One was last year by Roger 
Bailey, who hasn’t pitched an inning this 
season because of a back injury.) 

Only six times has the winning team at 
Coors Field scored fewer than four runs. 
Says Glavine, “You think if you give up 
four runs there you have a good chance of 
winning. I don’t think that way anywhere 
else. Everywhere else my number is three.” 
The ballpark has never seen a 1-0 game. 
Simply put, until Williamsport gets a 
major league franchise, Coors Field is the 
greatest offensive park in the history of 
baseball. In each of the three full seasons 
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Rating the Stadiums 


IN ORDER to measure the impact Coors 
Field has on scoring, Elias Sports 
Bureau looked at how many runs the 
Rockies and their opponents scored in 
games played at Coors from its 
opening in 1995 through the ’98 All- 
Star break and compared that with the 
average number of runs scored in each 
of the Rockies’ road games over the 
same period. Elias then did the same 
set of calculations for the other big 
league parks, excluding the Braves’ 
(the club changed stadiums in that 
time) and the two expansion teams’. 
When the stadiums are ranked in order 
of the percentage difference 
attributable to the scoring influence of 
the ballpark, Coors has far and away 
the greatest impact. 
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Coors has been open, Colorado has led the 
National League in batting average, runs, 
hits, home runs and RBIs. How could 
something so near to heaven be so close 
to hell for pitchers? Try this Coors six-pack 
of factors. 

1) The 5,280-foot Home Run Let scientists 
quibble about whether the thin air adds 
7% or 10% carry to fly balls. The players 
are the real experts. New York Yankees 
shortstop Derek Jeter was one of many 
American League All-Stars who were 
shocked at how the ball flies out of Coors. 
“T hit some balls in BP that I thought were 
pop-ups and they went out—to the oppo- 
site field?’ he said. “Wow.” 


In one of the first games at Mile High 
Stadium, Braves pinch hitter Sid Bream 
checked his swing on an outside fastball 
from Blair, and the ball sailed over the left- 
field wall for an opposite-field grand slam. 
Pitchers still tell this story around late- 
night campfires when they really want to 
scare each other. 

Moreover, the thin air can sap a pitcher's 
stamina. Boston Red Sox reliever Tom 
Gordon had to sit down while warming up 
in the bullpen during the All-Star Game 
because he felt fatigued. “It takes a cou- 
ple of days to get used to the altitude,” 
Saberhagen says. “Even when we came 
back from road trips, it was tough to get 


Hanging fire 

Despite a |-4 record and 
6.46 ERA at Coors this year, 
Kile maintains the ballpark 
can make him a better pitcher. 





adjusted to it. You’ve got to be in a little 
better shape there.” 

2) The Great Lawn Outfielders have to play 
so deep because of the thin air and to pro- 
tect the huge gaps—420 feet slightly to the 
left of centerfield and 424 feet to the right— 
that good pitches are often dinked in front 
of them for hits. 

In 1996 Smoltz pitched one of the all- 
time classic games at Coors. In six innings 
he gave up nine runs on 12 scattershot hits 
in a 16-8 loss, then said with dead sin- 
cerity, “I thought I threw the ball well.” 

Maddux says that outfielders’ playing 
deep hurts pitchers in other ways. “Run- 
ners almost always go from first to third 
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Coors Field 


and from second to home. That adds up 
and makes a big difference over the course 
of a four-game series.” 

3) Newtonian Law Not even Sir Isaac could 
break off a decent hook in Denver. Less 
gravity means less resistance means less 
movement. Consider the knuckleball, the 
pitch that most relies on resistance and 
movement. “When I was with the Dodg- 
ers,’ says Giants pitching coach Ron Per- 
ranoski, “we did everything we could to 
never pitch [knuckleballer] Tom Candiotti 
in this place. His ball did nothing.” 

“Movement,” Maddux says, “is the big- 
gest difference. Not so much with your best 
breaking stuff. But if you throw a not-so- 
good curve or slider, it just spins and hangs 
up there.” 

In the second half of the 93 season the 
Rockies traded for Harris, who had won 10 
games with the San Diego Padres that year 
largely on the strength of one of the best 
curveballs in baseball. “In Colorado,’ Bear- 
narth says, “it just didn’t curve. It was more 
like a slider. It didn’t move much. In gen- 
eral, he just couldn’t pitch there.” Harris 
went 4-20 with the Rockies, then 0-5 with 
the Minnesota Twins in ’95, his last year 
in baseball. Altitude ruined him. 

Colorado catcher Kirt Manwaring says 

even sinking fastballs are affected. “I no- 
tice a big difference at home and on the 
road,’ he says. “Sinkers just don’t move as 
much at home.” The best pitchers in alti- 
tude are power pitchers with such out- 
standing four-seam fastballs that they don’t 
rely heavily on movement—pitchers such 
as Pedro Martinez and Curt Schilling. (In 
96 hard-throwing Dodger Hideo Nomo 
pitched a no-hitter at Coors.) Those pitch- 
ers, however, are rare. 
4) The Haunted House “It can scare you to 
death if you let it?’ Rockies pitching coach 
Frank Funk says. Ashby would sit on the 
bench during batting practice and mutter, 
“T hate this place”’—and that was on days 
he was pitching. 

“Mentally, I let it bother me more than 
I should have,” says Ashby, who was 0-4 
with an 8.50 ERA in ’93 before the Rock- 
ies shipped him to San Diego. “I tried to 
be too fine, and I think I lost a lot of my 
aggressiveness. We were always talking 
about it. Eventually it’s going to work 
against you.” 

5) The Freud Factor At Coors, only a pitch- 
er’s ego takes more of a beating than his 
ERA. No Rockies pitcher has ever been 
named an All-Star, pitcher of the month or 
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Wound of trouble Ashby, now an All-Star in San Diego, was one of Colorado’s many busts. 


even pitcher of the week. Bearnath says, “I 
used to tell them, ‘You're not going to lead 
the league in ERA, you’re not going to win 
the Cy Young Award, you'll give up more 
hits and home runs than the other guys, so 
you've got to be a little stronger than every- 
one else. There’s no disgrace in winning a 
game 8-6 or 10-5, ” 

Says Glavine, “Kiss your ERA goodbye 
if you come here to pitch. You can 
win, but if you win 15 to 20 games, 
you're going to do it with a five- 
plus ERA. I don’t know if I could 
do that. I’ve established a certain 
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Field of Hard Knocks 


cause they know they can give up their 
four runs in six innings and then get out 
of town. The Rockies guy, he knows in five 
days he has to go back out there again. 
The mental side of it is taxing. The more 
I think about it, the most important in- 
gredient is not a particular style but 
whether the pitcher is mentally strong. 
You're not going to be in the top 10 in 








Coors Field 


ERA. You have to be a real team pitcher.” 

Kile, who burns with quiet intensity, ap- 
peared to fit the job description. Rockies 
manager Don Baylor says, “I think he wel- 
comed the challenge of proving you can 
pitch well in Coors Field.” 

Skeptics predicted that Kile would be 
doomed at Coors Field because the thin 
air would mute his best pitch, a hard 
curveball with a famously big break. Kile 
knew this but was emboldened by what 
he learned in losing 2-1 to Maddux in 
Game 1 of the Division Series last year in 
Atlanta. Kile didn’t have his A curveball 
that day, which was apparent when Ryan 
Klesko whacked one in the second inning 
for a home run. After that, Kile shelved his 
hard style in favor of a slower, more con- 
trolled curveball. He didn’t give up another 
hit before leaving the game after the sev- 
enth. It is the same approach Kile uses 
most of the time at Coors. 

“Tf you have the right mind-set, [Coors 
Field] can make you a better pitcher,” says 
Kile, who was 1-1 with a 0.68 ERA in his 
only two appearances at Coors while with 
the Astros. “It forces you to do things better. 
Because the margin of error is ever so slight, 
I think it’s making me better. I know it 
makes my curveball better when I go on the 
road. Coors Field forces you to do it right.” 

A career 77-76 pitcher through Sunday, 
Kile has been given the job of No. 1 starter 
for the first time in the major 
leagues—in the worst possible 
place and without his best weapon. 
He’s trying to be the one, as San 
Diego righthander Kevin Brown 
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standard for myself and to accept a 
five-plus ERA is not a mental ad- 
justment I could make.” 
Saberhagen gave up four runs 
in 6% innings in his Rockies debut 
three years ago. The Coors crowd 
gave him a standing ovation. 
6) Stress Management Funk says 
the biggest trap for pitchers at 
Coors is trying to make each pitch 
a perfect one, for fear that anything 
less will get creamed. Multiply that 
anxiety times 100 pitches per game 
times 16 or 17 starts per year at 
home, and the only question is, 
Which will be shredded first, a 
pitcher's psyche or his rotator cuff? 
“The good pitchers come in, 
and it really doesn’t bother them 
as much,” says Bearnarth, now a 
scout for the Detroit Tigers, “be- 
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IF YOU THINK the travails of the Rockies pitchers are 
strictly their own doing, take a look at what these top 
pitchers have done at Coors Field. An examination of 
arguably the I0 best pitchers in the National League 
over the last three seasons shows that virtually no one 
is immune to the effects of thin air and wide-open 
spaces at Coors. 


PITCHER W-L ERA INN 
Greg Maddux 
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John Smoltz -2 720 200 338 2 875 
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Pedro Martinez 3.43 = 21.0 





Kevin Brown O-| 8.44 i 


Andy Benes I-2 659 282 37 3 327 





4-13 5,55 235.1 284 33 
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SOURCE: ELIAS SPORTS BUREAU 





says, “to say, ‘O.K., I can buck the 
odds. I can tame the monster. ” 

That burden was apparent even 
in the wake of his rare victory last 
Friday. It was his first win in 11 
starts, a drought in which he tied 
Harris’s franchise record eight- 
game losing streak. As he sat in 
front of his locker after the win, 
he answered questions from re- 
porters with the somber, humor- 
less countenance of a pallbearer. 
“T have no A material,’ he said in 
response to one writer’s attempt 
to lighten the mood. 

He looked and sounded like a 
man who knew he really had not 
won anything yet. It was the look 
of a man who knew that in four 
days he would have to climb up the 
hill at Coors Field again. o 
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BY JACKIE MACMULLAN AND PHIL TAYLOR 


HE NUMBING language of 
labor war is upon us again, 
causing eyes to glaze over as 
the public’s disgust gives way to boredom. 
The NBA owners’ lockout of the players on 
July 1 not only caused all activity to cease— 
there can be no trades, player signings, 
NBA-sanctioned summer leagues or con- 
tact between players and team representa- 
tives—but also guaranteed that the only 
news traveling through the off-season 
grapevine will involve gross revenues, dis- 
tribution of merchandising income and 
similarly stimulating topics. 

For the moment the NBA is little more 
than a list of issues on a legal pad. Fore- 
most among them is the salary cap, from 
which the owners want to eliminate all 
loopholes, especially the Larry Bird excep- 
tion, which allows teams to re-sign their 
own free agents for any amount, regard- 
less of their cap space. The rule has driven 
contracts for some stars, such as the Wash- 
ington Wizards’ Juwan Howard and the 
Miami Heat’s Alonzo Mourning, past 
$100 million, and the owners say several 
of the league’s 29 teams will be on the road 
to financial ruin if such salaries continue 
to proliferate. The National Basketball Play- 
ers Association argues that the league’s rev- 
enues are still growing—exhibit A is the 
NBA’s four-year, $2.6 billion television con- 
tract (with NBC and Turner Sports), which 
goes into effect next season—and that play- 
ers are simply being paid what the market 
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will bear. Also at issue is the rookie salary 
scale, which includes a provision that al- 
lows first-round draft picks to become free 
agents after three seasons. The owners 
want to lengthen that amount of time; the 
players’ association doesn’t. 

The bottom line is that the players and 
the owners can’t agree on how to divide 
the spoils of their $1.7 billion-per-year op- 
eration. The only thing they seem to agree 
on is that there is no reason to believe that 
the dispute will be resolved before train- 
ing camps are scheduled to open in Octo- 
ber. As usual in sports work stoppages, it’s 
nearly impossible to root for either side. 
The NBA owners control franchises worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and the 
players, with an average salary of $2.6 mil- 
lion, aren’t exactly factory workers fight- 
ing to make a living wage. 

But there are far more than two angles 
from which to view the lockout. There is 
the vantage point of a veteran role player 
whose career is at a crossroads, or a gen- 
eral manager who can’t implement his 
master plan, or a fan who can’t understand 
why the only item in this dispute that isn’t 
considered locked is his wallet. Look be- 
yond the rhetoric and the financial projec- 
tions, and you will find that there are 
dozens of personal lockout stories. Here 
are six of them. 


Sumumertime blues As he works out on 
his own, Mohammed frets about falling behind. 


BILL FRAKES 
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already has * 
players, teams, 
agents and even 
fans on edge 














The Rookie 


Nazr Mohammed would have a hard 
time proving that he is a member of the 
Philadelphia 76ers. He has a cap and a few 
T-shirts and pairs of shorts bearing the 
team logo, but there are 12-year-olds in 
Philly with more Sixers gear than that. The 
only thing that really connects Mohammed 
to his new team is the workout program 
that the 76ers’ sent him after Mohammed 
was traded to Philadelphia by the Utah 
Jazz, which had selected him with the last 
pick of the NBA draft’s first round. Short- 
ly after the draft, Mohammed had visited 
the Sixers’ offices. When he left, Mo- 
hammed was on his own. 

Well, maybe he’s not completely on his 
own. The 20-year-old Mohammed, a 6' 10", 
240-pound center, is prohibited from hav- 
ing contact with anyone in the Sixers or- 
ganization during the lockout, but he does 
have the help of the coaching and weight- 
training staff at Kentucky, where he was a 
member of last season’s national champi- 
ons and where he is doing the bulk of his 
summer conditioning work. But the main 
NBA tutoring Mohammed gets is in cam- 
pus pickup games with other former Wild- 
cats stars such as Kenny Walker. 

“It’s strange, not being able to work with 
the coaches,” Mohammed says. “One of the 
reasons I was excited about going to 
Philadelphia was that [Sixers coach] Larry 
Brown is supposed to be a great teacher, 
and now he can’t teach me. Right now I’m 
in limbo, but I know if I keep lifting, run- 
ning, getting some shots up, I'll be ready 
when the time comes.” 

When the time comes, however, rookies 
such as Mohammed could be at a major 
disadvantage. Mohammed is missing the 
chance to play under the direction of the 
Sixers staff in NBA-sanctioned summer 
leagues, and if the lockout extends into the 
fall or beyond, he may have only a short- 
ened preseason camp to adjust to life in 
the NBA and compete for a roster spot. 

That is regrettable, because Mohammed 
has proved that he develops quickly with 
the right instruction. When he arrived at 
Kentucky as a freshman, he was a pillowy- 
soft 290 pounds, with 23% body fat. But 
under the direction of Wildcats coach Rick 
Pitino and his staff, Mohammed trimmed 
down to 240 and 12%, and turned himself 
into an NBA prospect. 

There are those who say Mohammed, 
who had another year of college eligibility, 
would have been wise to stay at Kentucky 
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for his senior season. Those whispers will 
grow louder if he’s still working out on his 
own when the Wildcats’ season begins this 
fall. But Mohammed has no regrets. “I 
knew I was probably going to be in this po- 
sition, because everyone knew there was a 
good chance of a lockout,” he says. “I was 
hoping for the best but expecting the worst. 
It might not look like it right now, but I 
made the right decision.” 

Whenever the Sixers are ready to start 
teaching, Mohammed will have to be ready 
to learn—immediately. Even though he 
can’t communicate with the team, he gets 
that message. 


The Star 


For six years Tom Gugliotta played where 
he was told to play, whether he liked it or 
not. In 1992 he was drafted by a lousy 
team, the Washington Bullets. In his third 
season he had to pack up at a moment’s 





notice and move twice in three months be- 
cause of trades that sent him first to the 
Golden State Warriors and then to the Min- 
nesota Timberwolves, both of which also 
were horrible clubs when he joined them. 
Sure, the paycheck (a reported $5.5 mil- 
lion last season) was no small consolation, 
as Gugliotta is the first to admit. Still, he 
waited a long time for this summer, for free 
agency, for the chance to choose instead of 
being chosen. Now all he can do is wait 
some more. 

Gugliotta, 28, is a 6' 10" All-Star forward 
who averaged 20.1 points for Minnesota 
last year and has fully recovered from the 
bone spurs in his right ankle that forced 
him to miss the final 41 games of last sea- 
son. His youth, productivity and profes- 
sionalism make him arguably the most at- 
tractive forward on the free-agent market. 
The Detroit Pistons and the Houston Rock- 
ets are expected to be among Minnesota’s 
strongest competitors for his services, and 
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when the lockout ends, 
more teams will no doubt 
come calling. But for now, 
Gugliotta’s phone might as 
well be disconnected. 





“I told my guys 
they should 


nent, every player chosen 
for the team elected not to 
compete. “It’s a big disap- 
pointment for all the play- 
ers, Gugliotta says. “We 


“It’s a little bit frustrating, ber eady fo had three or four conference 
not knowing when it’s all = calls to talk about it and 
going to happen,” he says. wail, however maybe figure out a way to 
“I want to be excited about long iftakes,” — make it work. Butin the end 
being a free agent, because I Tell we all agreed that it wasn’t 
know there’s a lot of inter- says 1enem. right to represent the league 


est and I’m going to have 

some options. But you have to put the ex- 
citement on hold. You just have to put 
everything on hold.” 

It could have been a breakthrough sum- 
mer for Gugliotta, not just because of the 
riches that await him on the free-agent 
market but also because he was a member 
of the team of NBA stars that almost cer- 
tainly would have won a gold medal at the 
World Championships in Athens in Au- 
gust. In June, when the lockout was immi- 


Richer or poorer? Gugliotta (opposite) 
must wait for the big bucks, while Brown 
must sweat out whether he'll even have a job. 


and the owners when they 
were locking us out.” 

Gugliotta fills his days at his off-season 
home in Boulder, Colo., discovering the 
wonders of his 16-month-old daughter, 
Greer, and occasionally trying to keep up 
with his wife, Nikki, a competitive cyclist, 
on bike rides through the mountains. He’s 
also trying to whittle down his 14 handi- 
cap on the golf course, but he’s hoping the 
owners and the union settle matters before 
he can get down to scratch. Every now and 
then he calls his Atlanta-based agent, 
Richard Howell, just to keep in touch. 
“What do we talk about?” Gugliotta says. 
“Not much, really.” You work for six years 





to get to the place you’ve dreamed of, and 
once you reach the front door—wouldn’t 
you know it?—yourre locked out. 


The Jourmneyman;n 


Chucky Brown has a month of patience 
left in him, six weeks tops. That's all he can 
afford. “The union and the owners have 
some time to mess around right now,’ he 
says. “But come August or early Septem- 
ber, they need to go out and get something 
done. Stop this one-meeting-a-week crap.” 

Brown, 30, has decisions to make, and 
not a lot of time to make them. He’s not 
one of the high-profile free agents, like his 
former North Carolina State teammate 
Gugliotta, who are secure in the knowledge 
that as soon as the lockout ends, the vault 
will open for them. Brown, a 6' 8" forward 
who last season averaged 5.0 points and 
2.4 rebounds for the Atlanta Hawks while 
earning the NBA minimum for veterans, 
$272,250, is a journeyman free agent who 
has never made more than $650,000 in a 
season—a pittance by NBA standards. He 
is the kind of player who squeezes himself 
into the small salary-cap 
spaces left after the stars 
have been paid. 

He was a free agent when 
the last lockout ended, in 
1995. After all the first-tier 
free agents had been signed, 
he was offered a two-year, 
$925,000 deal from the 
Rockets. Brown accepted. He 
knows that he may not be as 
lucky this time, which is why 
Europe has entered his 
thinking. “The problem is 
that by August 1, all the best- 
paying spots in the Euro- 
pean leagues will be gone, 
says Brown’s agent, Bill Neff. 
“Tf the lockout is still in ef- 
fect by then, guys like 
Chucky will have to make a 
choice. Do they go to Eu- 
rope, where they can maybe 
get a contract for around 
$1 million, or do they pass it 
up and take their chances on 
the NBA?” 

There is no question that 
Brown, who has played for 
eight NBA (and two CBA) 
teams in nine pro seasons, 
wants to stay in the U.S. He 
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briefly played for an Italian league team 
(Panna Firenze) in 1992-93 and didn’t 
have a great experience. “I wouldn’t want 
to go back to Europe,” he says, “but if I 
have to, I will.” 

Other players seem prepared to go as 
well. Former Sacramento Kings guard 
Mahmoud Abdul-Rauf has already signed 
a contract with a team in Turkey, and two 
other free agents, swingman Mario Elie of 
the Rockets and center Michael Stewart of 
the Kings, have said they 
would be open to playing in 
Europe. “The competition 





Phoenix had secured Pippen’s services, the 
Suns probably would have waited to an- 
nounce the signing until Aug. 15, when the 
adjusted numbers for the 98-99 salary cap 
were scheduled to kick in. Under the cur- 
rent collective bargaining agreement, the 
cap for next season was projected to be 
$26 million per team. But Suns officials felt 
the actual figure, boosted by the league’s 
new TV contract, would have risen as high 
as $31 million. Now, however, Colangelo 
and other general managers 
have no idea how much 
money they will have to 


for spots in the European Colangelo has spend, or when they'll be 
leagues is going to be much able to start spending it. 
heavier than usual if this heen left What if Pippen opts to re- 
lockout lasts into the fall.” ; main a Bull after the lockout 
says Neff. holdinga hag ends? And what if McDyess 
But Brown isn’t worried— of salary-cap decides to hold out for 
yet. The twists and turns of $100 million, instead of the 
his career have prepared cash, unable $80 million the Suns have 
him for this uncertainty. fo spend in mind? Colangelo has 
“I’m used to it,’ he says. “I “ . plans A, B, C, D and E, but 
a dime of it. 


believe there will be a spot 
for me somewhere in the 
NBA, and when the call comes I'll just 
throw my stuff in a bag and I'll roll.” 

The next time someone tells you this dis- 
pute is only about multimillionaire own- 
ers and multimillionaire players, tell him 
about Chucky Brown. 


The G. MI. 


For the better part of two years, Suns gen- 
eral manager Bryan Colangelo aimed his 
franchise toward the summer of 1998. He 
devised a roster that after the 97-98 sea- 
son would leave him with only four players 
under contract and with as much as 
$12 million to spend on what was regard- 
ed as one of the deepest free-agent pools 
in league history. If the Suns signed Chica- 
go Bulls forward-guard Scottie Pippen and 
locked up their own young free-agent for- 
ward, Antonio McDyess, they would lay the 
foundation for a championship contender. 

Instead, Colangelo has been left holding 
a bag of salary-cap cash, unable to spend 
a dime of it. “Let’s just say the whole 
process is frustrating,” he says. 

Although Phoenix has never publicly ac- 
knowledged its interest in snagging Pip- 
pen—with good reason, since any such talk 
before July 1 would have constituted tam- 
pering—sources close to the team have 
identified him as the Suns’ main target. 
Even if there had been no lockout and 
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the lockout will shorten the 
amount of time each team 
has to negotiate, and that could be prob- 
lematic for a club that has as many possi- 
ble transactions in mind as Phoenix has. 

While he waits for an end to the labor 
strife, Colangelo talks daily with coach 
Danny Ainge about their numerous strate- 
gies. Colangelo has told the rest of his staff 
(excluding the coaches) that he expects 
them in the office each morning, and he 
has made arrangements for Suns em- 
ployees to participate in various civic pro- 
jects throughout the city this summer. He’d 
rather be rebounding for Jason Kidd as the 
point guard works on his perimeter shoot- 
ing. “There is one good thing in all of this? 
says Colangelo. “I’m finally catching up on 
my paperwork.” 


The Assent 


Arn Tellem had planned a busy and lu- 
crative summer. One of the agent’s star 
NBA clients, McDyess, was set to become a 
free agent on July 1 and was poised for a 
big payday. Tellem had long ago complet- 
ed the prep work for Miami Heat guard 
Brent Barry’s foray into free agency and 
for the indoctrination of a prize stable of 
rookies, including No. 4 pick Antawn Jami- 


Your money or your seats Wright 
(bottom right) and pals must pay up, 
not knowing if the real Bulls will show up. 


son (traded by the Toronto Raptors to the 
Warriors), No. 21 Ricky Davis (Charlotte 
Hornets), No. 24 Felipe Lopez (traded by 
the San Antonio Spurs to the Vancouver 
Grizzlies) and No. 28 Corey Benjamin 
(Bulls). The lockout, however, has frozen 
the futures of all those players, leaving 
Tellem with plenty of negotiating tactics 
but nobody to use them on. 

Yet the agent does not fret over his most 
celebrated clients. His concern centers on 
the less coveted free agents he represents, 
such as Billy Owens (who spent last sea- 
son with the Kings) and Malik Sealy (Pis- 
tons), both of whom, Tellem claims, are “at 
the heart of this labor dispute.” 

“The primary issue here is the shrink- 
ing middle class of NBA players,” Tellem 
says. “Guys like Billy and Malik are con- 





tinually getting squeezed as a result of the 
rulings from the last collective bargaining 
agreement.” Tellem points out that each 
team used to be allowed exceptions to the 
salary cap when players retired or were lost 
to free agency; a team could fill a player’s 
spot with a replacement at up to half the 
departed player’s salary. “When those were 
eliminated; Tellem says, “it left the mid- 
dle class with very few options except to 
sign on for less than market value.” 
Tellem contends that if the owners have 
their way and a hard cap is implemented, 
there could be as many as seven players on 
each roster making the minimum salary, 
with one or two superstars per team gob- 
bling up the bulk of the payroll. Tellem also 
objects to the use of the average NBA salary 
as a measuring stick. “Look instead at the 


median salary,’ the agent says. “That’s the 
number that half the players are below and 
half the players are above. That has been 
stuck between $1.4 and $1.5 million for 
some time.” 

Tellem has rounded up a team of his 
clients for a pro summer league that began 
last weekend in Long Beach, Calif. He is 
also planning his own workout camp in 
August, to be run by former Seattle Super- 
Sonics assistant coach Tim Grgurich. For 
the better part of a year, Tellem has been 
instructing his clients to prepare, finan- 
cially and otherwise, for a long layoff. “I 
told my guys they should be ready to wait— 
however long it takes,” he says. “I’d much 
rather have two weeks to operate under an 
equitable deal than six months to sign play- 
ers under a bad deal.” 
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Section 314, row 10, seats 3 through 6 
at Chicago’s United Center might be called 
the cheap seats if there were such things 
in the NBA. That’s where Leslie Wright and 
his buddies sit, high above the floor in the 
upper deck. The eight friends share four 
season tickets, which in 1998-99 will cost 
$1,260 each, or $28 per seat per game (up 
from $25 per seat per game last season), 
for four preseason and 41 regular-season 
games. So each of the friends will get to at- 
tend half of the Bulls’ home schedule at a 
cost of $630. They will, that is, if their full 
payment of $5,040 is in the team’s offices 
on or before Wednesday, July 22. “If it’s not 
there by 5 p.m. that day, we’re bounced,” 
says Wright, a 39-year-old architect. “It’s 
put up the cash or hit the bricks.” 

It doesn’t matter that Chicago fans don’t 
know whether Michael Jordan and Pip- 
pen will return next season. It doesn’t 
matter that they don’t even know if there 
will be a next season. One thing that hasn’t 
been put on hold during the lockout is the 
payment schedule for season-ticket hold- 
ers, many of whom have to pay the entire 
cost of their tickets or put down a deposit 
despite the work stoppage. In essence they 
have to buy before they know the quality 
of the product—or if and when it will be 
delivered. (Their money will be refunded, 
eventually, for games that aren’t played.) 

“It’s not fair at all that we have to pay 
before the lockout ends, but we’re going to 
do it, we’re going to renew, Wright says. 
“T almost dropped out a year ago, when no- 
body knew whether they were going to 
break up the team or not, but I couldn’t do 
it. The bottom line is, ’'m a basketball fan.” 

The owners and the players can only 
hope that most of the public is as faithful 
as Wright, who has been spending money 
on Bulls tickets for the last 14 years. 
“When you’ve been coming to games that 
long, it’s not easy to just walk away from 
it; he says. 

But Wright’s enthusiasm is eroding in 
small ways. This is the first off-season in 
which he hasn’t bought armloads of mer- 
chandise to commemorate a Bulls cham- 
pionship—no sweats, no caps, no pins. He 
has also decided that he won't pay if there 
is another off-season of uncertainty. “If the 
situation next year is anything like this 
year, I’m out, I’m not coming back,” he 
says. Loyalty has its limits. Negotiators on 
both sides might want to take that thought 
with them to the bargaining table. o 
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Mike Ditka 





Y NATURE he isn’t a big talker. Not everyone knows 
this. You picture him with his mouth open, veins pop- 
ping in his neck, nostrils flaring. 


At home he’s often so quiet that his wife leaves whatever she’s doing to 
check on him. He’s asleep in the chair in front of the big-screen TV, his 
head lolling, his neck bent like a flower stalk with too big a blossom. She 


takes one of her dog’s toys, a stuffed wart- 
hog chewed all out of shape, and sticks it 
behind his head. 

At practice one day late last season, after 
he’d been quiet for a while, he suddenly 
said something. He was standing around 
with his coaches. “I’m not going to say that 
word anymore,” he said. 

His face suggests a perpetual case of the 
mumps, and it seemed particularly swollen 
this day. Everybody looked at him. “I mean 
it,” he said. “No more.” 

He couldn't be serious, they thought, but 
nobody saw him smiling. For years he’d 
been an unofficial ambassador for the 
word, introducing it in conver- 
sation at virtually every oppor- 
tunity, showing his dexterity by 
using it as a noun, as a verb and 
as an adjective. 

“Every time I say it,’ he went 
on, “I'll put up $100. Every time 
any one of you says it, you put 
up $25.” 

They figured that in a few 
weeks he’d be broke, looking to 
moonlight, saying novenas to 
whichever patron saint handles 
insolvency. How could he just not 
say the word anymore? What 
about all those years of practice? 
“Let’s be honest; it’s a stupid 
word,” Mike Ditka said. “It’s stu- 
pid and it’s silly and I’ve said it 
so much in my life, it’s just 
ridiculous.” 

So now here he is, eight months 
later. It’s June, the start of yet an- 
other minicamp and of his sec- 
ond season as coach of the New 
Orleans Saints. Ditka hasn’t ut- 
tered the word since vowing not 
to. He has called a team meeting, 


BILL HABER/AP 


and the players, 80 in all, are expecting a 
Lombardi-type rant. Ditka loves Lombardi, 
and his speeches tend to be heart thumpers 
with wild, didactic flourishes that leave you 
spinning. His philosophy seems to be, Why 
simply stir a guy’s emotions when you can 
puree them? Why bore him with X’s and 
O’s when you can raise goose bumps on 
his flesh and move him to hot, bitter tears? 

Ditka stands in front of the players, his 
face scorched from too many hours in the 
Louisiana sun, his body lean from a high- 
protein diet. “I’ve done a lot of stupid 
things in my life that I probably won’t do 


again, and using that word is one of them,’ 
he says. “There’s no room for that word on 
the field. It might slip out every now and 
then, but I don’t want to hear it.” 

The players sit as if mesmerized. Can 
they be hearing right? Only last season he 
shouted the word at one of them during a 
game. For what reason? The player, line- 
backer Brian Jones, dared to ask Ditka to 
leave a teammate in the game after Ditka 
had ordered him out. “F--- you,’ Ditka said, 
his voice big and strong and powerful. 

“F--- me?” came Jones’s reply. “F--- you!” 

Ancient history, all of it. You won't catch 
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Ditka doing that again. He says, “Now 
when you feel like saying it... .” 

He has their attention. This is history, 
sort of. 

“Instead of that one, I want you to say, 
‘Praise the Lord? ” 

There is uneasy laughter. 

“That’s right, Praise the Lord,’ Mike 
Ditka tells them. 


HE 1S 58, “past midfield and going down- 
hill? as he puts it. Other men his age pull 
out calendars and cross off the days till re- 
tirement. They experiment with Viagra and 
second-generation VW Beetles. But what 
does Ditka do? Ditka launches a self- 
improvement campaign. No cussing, no 
booze, no negative thoughts, no unhealthy 
foods, no temper tantrums, no missing 
Mass, no unnecessary gabbing to the press, 
no more than three cigars a day, no gam- 
bling. Well, maybe some gambling, but not 


as much as in the old days. “Yeah? he says 
wearily, “that’s one of the real weaknesses 
I have.” 

Over the past 10 years he’s had a heart 
attack and three hip surgeries. Both his hips 
are artificial, and that explains his troubled 
gait. He walks like an egret trying to navi- 
gate a carpet of marsh weeds. But the hips 
and the heart haven’t really slowed him 
down. Ditka seems more determined than 
ever, his pace as busy and ambitious, his 
will as stupefyingly strong. Assigned to 
make a champion of the only current NFL 
club never to have won a playoff game, 
Ditka figures he first needs to change some 
attitudes. “The people in this city, they’re 
negative,’ he says. “They're very negative, 
and that bothers me. They say we'll never 
win—the voodoo curse and all this crap. | 
disagree with that. Before you can win, you 
have to believe you're worthy.” 

So this off-season Ditka’s been stump- 





Positive thinker Ditka wants his players to believe they can improve on 97, when they were pummeled by San Diego early and went 6-10. 


ing the state of Louisiana like a bullhorn 
politician hustling votes. He gives a speech 
nearly every day of the week: to contribu- 
tors to a treatment center for homeless al- 
coholics, to corporate season-ticket hold- 
ers, to men in a Catholic prayer group, to 
500 female fans who crowd a hotel ball- 
room and scream his name and repeated- 
ly ask whether he prefers boxers or briefs. 
“Or is it thongs?” somebody shouts. 

Ditka ignores the questions. He looks at 
the tip of the Cuban cigar he’s been chew- 
ing. Why isn’t he at home with his wife, 
Diana, snoozing in his chair? Or swimming 
laps in his pool? Or banging some deep 
ones out on the driving range? 

“We have lots of confidence in you, 
Mike,” says an elderly woman. “Please 
don’t tell us you're leaving anymore.” 

She’s referring to his meltdown last No- 
vember after an embarrassing loss to the 
Atlanta Falcons. He said he was “probably 
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the wrong guy for this job,’ and team 
management would be “better off get- 
ting somebody else.” The threat of his 
departure evaporated the next day 
when he committed to fulfilling his 
three-year contract with the Saints, 
but New Orleans, already riddled with 
insecurity, has yet to get over it. 

“Mike? Please don’t do that again,” 
the woman says. 

Ditka gives her remarks longer con- 
sideration than they deserve. “I took a 
liking to crawfish,’ he says finally. “I 
think [ll stick around.” The crowd 
roars its approval. 

Other than promoting a general at- 
titude overhaul, Ditka’s message at 
these events is never entirely clear. He 
seems to be espousing a return to old- 
fashioned values. He wishes people 
would stop trying to be so politically 
correct. He wishes they would show 
some self-respect. Why don’t they ob- 
serve a stricter code of behavior? Why 
don’t they get a haircut or use a bar of 
soap? “Just because it’s 1998 doesn’t 
mean you can get away with every- 
thing,” he says. Ditka, a former altar 
boy, never fails to mention Jesus, oc- 
casionally referring to him as “a guy.” 

“Now Jesus, here was a guy... .” he 
says. 

God in heaven is also a guy. “There 
is a guy, and he had a son. ..,” says 
Ditka. 

Once content simply to coach, Ditka 
now has a greater calling. “No ques- 
tion, Mike wants to go to the pinnacle again 
in football? says Danny Abramowicz, the 
Saints’ offensive coordinator. “But I think 
he also wants to change lives. We talk about 
this a lot: Mike has a forum here in New 
Orleans, and he uses it to evangelize.” 

“I wouldn't go so far as to call it evan- 
gelizing,’ says Ditka, “but I do recognize 
that I have an opportunity to say, ‘Hey, 
gang, what you think is important isn’t. 
This is all decoration. It’s tinfoil’ For years 
football has been too important and win- 
ning too important and playing golf too 
important. But lately ’ve gotten back the 
focus of what really matters. Maybe, what 
it comes down to, I just want to be a good 
example for people. Maybe I want to be the 
person I ought to be for a change.” 

In pursuing this end, Ditka cuts himself 
no slack. He’s the first on his staff to re- 
port to work in the morning and often the 
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last to leave at night. His day begins at 
about 5:30 on the practice field, where he 
runs wind sprints barefoot in the greasy 
half-light. The dew hasn’t even had time 
to burn off when, soaked with sweat, his 
generous mop of hair pasted flat against 
his head, he waddles into the weight room 
and pumps iron until his muscles twitch. 
Saints coaches and staff members, just fil- 
ing in to start the day’s work, watch with 
equal measures of awe and horror, none 
but the brave daring to ask what Ditka 
means to prove. 

“Mike, don’t,’ Abramowicz says. “Don’t 
go out in a jacket when it’s crazy hot like 
this.” 

Abramowicz has abandoned any hope 
of getting Ditka to ride a stationary bike. 
“He won't get on one,’ the coordinator 
says. “He’s from the old school. You have 
to sweat. You have to be outside, and it has 





Soldier Field soldier During |7 years 
with the Bears, Ditka caught passes and then 
coached passers such as Jim McMahon. 


to be miserable, and you have to suffer.” 

“Tt’s agonizing to watch,’ says Rick Ven- 
turi, the Saints’ assistant head coach in 
charge of the secondary. “But his workouts 
reflect his persona. You can see the tremen- 
dous will of the man. People call him Iron 
Mike, but I always thought they should call 
him Iron Will. Suits him better.” 

Asked for an honest self-appraisal, Ditka 
has given the same answer for years. “I’m 
just a guy going through life,’ he says, the 
words delivered with a steely-eyed gaze 
and with feeling. But that response barely 
covers it. Ditka, to lean on a cliché, is trying 
to get his house in order. And he isn’t sat- 
isfied to focus only on himself. He wants 
to get everybody else’s house in order, too, 


and that includes more than just his play- 
ers and coaching staff. 

A tattooed woman recently asked him 
what he thought of her body art. “I was 
born and raised as a human being,” Ditka 
answered, his voice cracking like a stereo 
speaker full of dry rot. “I don’t know why 
you would want to tattoo your body. You 
came into this world without those tattoos, 
and your body was a gift from God. Don’t 
go out with them!” The woman slunk away, 
a wash of red coloring the little Saints play- 
er she’d had tattooed on her arm to show 
her love for the team. 

“Coach Mike.” said another woman in a 
different setting, “you know we have a lot 
of St. Jude’s altars in New Orleans. You 
know who St. Jude was?” 

“St. Jude? Sure. St. Jude’s the patron 
saint of hopeless causes.” 

“You ever pray to St. Jude, Coach Mike?” 

“No, I pray to God.” 

“But Coach Mike...” 

“We're not a hopeless cause!” 

Then there’s his new city. Each year its 
beauty and roguish charm enchant mil- 
lions of visitors. Ditka doesn’t get it. He 
thinks the place could use a good scrub- 
bing. “Why don’t they clean the streets?” 
he asks, his voice going off again. “It’s filthy. 
Filthy, that’s what it is.” 

Not that he bothers to spend much time 
in New Orleans. Ditka is a suburbanite who, 
on a typical day, glimpses the city only 


briefly when traveling a strip of elevated 
roadway to and from work each day in 
Metairie, La. When he took the Saints job 
after the 1996 season, everybody said he 
was a great match for the city. A blue-collar 
guy and a blue-collar town. Someone who 
grew up in the shadow of the Pennsylvania 
steel mills, building a new life in the 
shadow of Louisiana’s petrochemical plants. 

New Orleans is fa- 
mous for letting the 
good times roll. Wasn't 
it Diana who said that 
the first time she laid 
eyes on Mike, in Dallas, 
half a dozen men were 
carrying him out of a 
bar? Who better to coach 
the Saints! 

But Ditka has shown 
no interest in exploring 
the old city. Rather than 
live in a renovated 150- 
year-old town house in 
the French Quarter or a 
leafy estate in the Gar- 
den District, where local 
celebrities such as Anne Rice and Archie 
Manning live, the Ditkas settled next to a 
golf course in the gated community of Eng- 
lish Turn. 

A uniformed guard takes your name be- 
fore letting you enter the walled enclave. 
Then you pass along streets so new that 





“I miss Chicago,” 
Ditka says. 

“I miss my 
friends. And, 
hey, we 
had a great 

football team.” 


they appear eerily phosphorescent. You 
could be in suburban Dallas or Washing- 
ton, D.C., or, god forbid, Chicago. Here the 
wealth of the residents is matched only by 
their desire to be left alone. 

Ditka’s house, situated near the 9th hole, 
has 5,100 square feet of living area. That’s 
small compared with the 8,600-square- 
foot thing he and Diana owned in the Chi- 
cago area. Once the 
trees have grown and a 
century of hurricanes 
has given English Turn 
a comfortable, lived-in 
look, the community 
might attract tourists of 
its own, but it still won’t 
be the Vieux Carré. 
Which is fine by Ditka, 
who seems to have no 
sentimental attachment 
to New Orleans despite 
the fact that he has en- 
joyed some of the most 
gratifying moments of 
his football career there. 

In 1972 Ditka played 
on the Dallas Cowboys team that beat the 
Miami Dolphins by three touchdowns in 
Super Bowl VI at old Tulane Stadium. Six 
years later he returned to New Orleans as 
a Cowboys assistant for Super Bowl XII in 
the Superdome, and Dallas beat the Denver 
Broncos by 17. Then, in 86, he coached the 
Chicago Bears to a 46-10 win 
over the New England Patriots 
in the same arena. 

Ditka says he has cruised 
Bourbon Street only once in his 
life. As he recalls, he cut short 
the adventure because he 
couldn’t stand the riot of 
drunks spilling out of night- 
clubs and strip joints. “I said, 
‘We’re getting out of here, ” 
says Ditka. “And that’s what we 
did. We got out.” 

“T went down Bourbon Street 
a few times at night,” says 
Diana. “I had to cover my nose.” 

Ditka also has visited historic 
Jackson Square only once, and 
that was by accident. Recently 
he and Diana were looking for 
a church downtown when they 
got confused and ended up 
deep in the French Quarter. 
They walked past street artists 
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Mike Ditka 


and musicians, sightseeing buggies, mimes 
in whiteface, kids tap dancing on the pave- 
ment, fire-eaters, and palmists and tarot 
readers dressed as if for an J Dream of Jean- 
nie reunion. Ditka saw the teenage run- 
aways who are known locally as gutter 
punks. This wasn’t Chicago. It wasn’t even 
New York. The scene so spooked him that 
he sensed the presence of evil. 

“It’s appalling,’ he says, “just appalling. 
People think that’s what this city is all 
about, and it isn’t. Why don’t they clean it 
up? If the city has one problem, I mean it, 
there has to be a code of pride initiated, 
and the people have to say, ‘Hey, we’re 
going to change all this’ ” 

“Kids everywhere, why do they let them 
live there?” says Diana. “Make them go to 
work or something. Get them off the 
streets, It’s totally disgusting.” 

At any other time in his life Ditka might 
have bitten his tongue, but he believes he 
has an obligation now to stand up for what 
he thinks is right. “People are going to slam 
me for saying this, but it’s something I feel,” 
he says. “They're going to say, “Worry about 
the Saints, Mike. Get them to do some- 
thing, then we'll worry about the city’ Lis- 
ten, that’s a cop-out. I say, “Worry about 
everything. ” 

The French Quarter is crowded with 
renowned restaurants, but Ditka prefers to 
dine at an unheralded place in Metairie 
called Impastato’s, out near a giant shop- 
ping mall and convenient to I-10 and his 
long drive home. He usually agrees to eat in 
town only when he knows there’s a parking 
garage near the restaurant. 

Although Ditka has lived in the New Or- 
leans area for more than a year now, he 
hasn’t done any shopping in the city. 
“What?” he says. “You’re going to go to a 
clothing store here?” He laughs. “You'll 
have to show me. Where?” 

What about the upscale Rubenstein 
Brothers or Saks Fifth Avenue? Ditka 
shakes his head. “You go to Chicago and 
you go to Nordstrom’s or some of those 
places that are just fantastic,’ he says. 
“Now, that’s where you do your shopping.” 

Ah, Chicago. Will Ditka ever get over it? 
Will the city ever get over him? As a tight 
end for the Bears he was named Rookie of 
the Year in 1961, and he made five straight 
Pro Bowls before being traded to the 
Philadelphia Eagles in ’67 and ending his 
career with the Cowboys in ’72. Sixteen 
years later he became the first tight end to 
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be inducted into the Hall of Fame. As 
coach of the Bears for 11 years, beginning 
in 82, he averaged more than nine wins 
per season and won six NFC Central titles. 
To Chicago he was Da Coach, the eternal 
Grabowski, and a man whose legions of 
bloated, beer-swilling fans were lovingly 
satirized on Saturday Night Live. 

“I miss Chicago,’ Ditka says. “I miss my 
friends. That'll never change. To me, Chi- 
cago is the best major city in America, by 
far. It’s clean, it’s run well. They can talk 
about the politics, but that city has better 
politics than most cities anywhere in the 
world. The police? The police do a good 
job. I think the mayor deserves a lot of 
credit. The City Council? They get things 
done. The roads are good. I miss living 
there. And, hey, we had a great football 
team.” 

Ditka’s run with the Bears ended uncer- 
emoniously in January 1993, when team 
president Mike McCaskey fired him. Ditka 
said goodbye in a tearful press conference 
that broke the hearts of even those Chica- 
go natives who remember him only for the 
ugly sweaters he wore. Forced into retire- 
ment, he quickly grew restless. He worked 
as an NFL analyst for NBC, and he deliv- 
ered motivational speeches at $15,000 to 
$20,000 a pop, giving “between 50 and 80 
a year,’ he says. His annual income was re- 
portedly around $3 million. Ditka also 
spent time working on a restaurant called 
Mike Ditka’s Iron Mike’s Grill. It opened 
in February 1997, and it’s a classy, high- 
brow place in Chicago’s Tremont Hotel— 
so classy and so highbrow, in fact, that the 
butter pats are stamped with Ditka’s image. 
The menus have pigskin covers, and the 
price of many items listed therein ends 
with .89, after Ditka’s old jersey number. 
Planning the restaurant chewed up a lot of 
Ditka’s time, as did playing golf nearly 
every day of the week. But Ditka, out of 
football, still fought malaise. 

“My nine-iron’s getting better, but my 
life’s getting worse, he told Diana and his 
friends. When he looked in the mirror, he 
saw a guy who’ lost his raison d’étre. “You 
don’t have any purpose,” he said to him- 
self. “There’s no challenge. What's your big 
decision today—what color shirt to wear?” 

At least he was trying to keep a sense of 
humor about it. But other times he said, 
“There’s got to be more to living than this.” 

There was. But who could’ve imagined 
it would be with the most inept club in NFL 
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Mike Ditka 


history? In 30 years the Saints had put to- 
gether only five winning seasons. They had 
had 11 coaches. Arguably their greatest mo- 
ment had come on Nov. 8, 1970, when Tom 
Dempsey, a fat kicker with only half a right 
foot, booted an NFL-record 63-yard field 
goal on the final play of the game to beat 
Detroit 19-17. People in New Orleans still 
gloat over Dempsey’s kick, forgetting that 
after the Detroit game the Saints proceed- 
ed to lose six straight and finish the season 
at 2-11-1, Such a tradition of failure would 
seem unlikely to attract a former Super 
Bowl winner, but Ditka was so bored that 
he might've considered a gig as the Saints’ 
mascot. Although he claimed to be 
“99.9 percent sure” he didn’t want 
to coach again, he apparently forgot 
that a week later, in January 1997, 
when he met with Saints general 
manager Bill Kuharich and owner 
Tom Benson in a conference room 
at the San Antonio airport. The in- 
terviewers pitched questions. What 
was Ditka looking for at this point 
in his life? How was his health? 

Then the subject of gambling 
came up. In 1994 and 795 Ditka 
worked as a cohost on a call-in 
radio sports show that was broad- 
cast live from Casino Magic in Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., about an hour’s 
drive from New Orleans. The 
casino flew him in each week dur- 
ing the football season. When not 
on the air, Ditka was known to play 
craps in the casino. He also wa- 
gered when he played golf, and he 
liked to bet on gin rummy, his fa- 
vorite card game. 

“I do like to gamble once in a 
while, but you know Coach Lom- 
bardi liked to gamble, too,” says 
Ditka. “I like to play golf for money, and I 
gamble when I get the opportunity. I’m not 
going to be a hypocrite and lie about it. If 
it was illegal, fine. But it’s not illegal.” 

In his pocket Ditka carries a wad of cash 
secured with a rubber band. The money 
makes him “look like a pimp,” says Diana. 
But Mike is never stingy with it. He peels 
off $100 bills and gives them to pan- 
handlers. He’s just as quick to pull out the 
money to pay off a gambling debt. 
“Money’s not a god to me,” he says. “I 
don’t respect it.” Ditka brings a fairly in- 
genious logic to explaining away his pen- 
chant for making bets. Since money has 
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no meaning to him, he says, he can dis- 
pense with it as he pleases—whether by 
giving it to a homeless man or by rolling 
dice. “I think I’m very generous to people; 
he says. “I really live by What’s mine is 
yours.” But when asked how he reconciles 
gambling with the Christian example he 
tries to set, Ditka says, “You're right, that’s 
a problem.” 

During the interview in San Antonio, 
Kuharich and Benson were satisfied with 
Ditka’s assertion that he never gambled on 
football or any other team sport. “You 
know, it’s like anything else,’ Kuharich says. 
“When he gambled, he was a private citizen 


who was not employed by the NFL. It was 
legal, so it wasn’t a concern.” 

What was a concern, however, was find- 
ing the right man for the job. “Let’s turn this 
thing around!” had been the Saints’ battle 
cry for most of three decades. But after the 
96 season, “Let’s give this thing some 
mouth-to-mouth!” seemed more appropri- 
ate. The team’s previous coach, Jim Mora, 
had quit halfway through the season after 
exploding in a profanity-laced tirade that 
became a primer on how not to act at a 
postgame press conference. Kuharich en- 
tered his meeting with Ditka armed with a 
sheet of paper listing the attributes he 


thought essential in the Saints’ next coach. 
Winner, talent evaluator, talent developer, 
motivator, communicator, organizer and 
clutch performer were on the list. Although 
hothead, bully, health risk, gambler, golf ad- 
dict, wine connoisseur and cigar aficiona- 
do were not among the requirements, the 
Saints saw in Ditka a messiah unlike any 
since Hank Stram, another former Super 
Bowl champion (with the Kansas City 
Chiefs), who took over the Saints in 1976. 
Evidently under a voodoo curse, Stram pro- 
duced a 7-21 record over two seasons. 
“Frankly, ’m surprised anyone had the 
balls” to hire Mike, Diana told a Chicago TV 





Crawtish is healthier Mike has cut 
his cigar consumption to three a day, plus the 
occasional secondhand smoke from Diana. 


reporter and cameraman who had caught 
up with her at O’Hare International Airport. 
She'd been waiting to board a flight to New 
Orleans to attend a press conference an- 
nouncing her husband’s hiring. “They also 
asked me if I thought Mike would ever be 
a Bear again,’ Diana says. “I said, ‘No, he’s 
a Saint now. Don’t be surprised if that halo 
comes down and chokes him someday. ” 
Several months later Diana further irked 
some residents of her new city by giving 








her opinion of local eating customs. “If I 
suck on something,’ she told New Orleans 
Magazine, “it’s not going to be a crawfish.” 

Ditka’s first trip back to Chicago with 
the Saints came last August, for a preseason 
game against the Bears, 
and he was givenaheros J 
welcome complete with 
police escort. “In my 
whole time living in 
Chicago, I’ve never known 
anyone to get from the 
airport to downtown in 
17 minutes during rush- 
hour traffic, but we did it 
that day,” says center 
Jerry Fontenot, who 
joined the Saints as a free 
agent in 1997 following 
eight years with the 
Bears. After landing at 
O’Hare at around 4 p.m., 
the team traveled along 
one-way streets in the wrong direction, 
with television crews running alongside 
the buses to chronicle Ditka’s every move. 
The only thing missing was ticker tape. 
Ditka’s heart blew up large in his chest at 
the greatness and the beauty of Soldier 
Field. 

He’d worn dark blue as a Bear for what 
seemed like forever, and now at home in 
New Orleans he would be wearing black as 
a Saint. He didn’t mind the color change. 
He liked black, as a matter of fact. Black 
was tough. Even better, black was slender- 
izing. If he had his druthers, every article 
of the Saints’ uniform would be black— 
black helmet, black jersey, black pants. 

He decided to have the Saints wear black 
jerseys when the team picture was shot. 
This was a break in tradition—the players 
had always worn white for the picture— 
but, hey, look at the tradition. It was his 
team now, anyway. 

“The guys in the black uniforms, what’s 
wrong with them winning for a change?” 
asks Ditka. “We’ve got a beautiful uniform. 
It’s as good-looking a uniform as there is 
in the league. I say it’s terrific. Do the guys 
in the red uniforms or the blue uniforms 
always have to win? Why not us instead of 
them? This is what I’m trying to get across 
to everyone. Why not us for a change?” 


THE SAINTS finished 6-10 last year. 
That’s twice as many wins as the season 
before. For changing the Saints’ benight- 
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ed history, and for giving their fans hope, 
Ditka gets standing ovations wherever he 
goes, which isn’t very far, but he gets them 
nonetheless 

“Are you just a tiny bit disappointed 
that we didn’t get Pey- 
ton?” someone asks 


ae =a the coach at one of his 


“Don't be 
surprised if raft. 

that halo 
comes down 

and chokes 
him someday, ” 
Diana says. 


speaking engagements, 
referring to this year’s 
No. 1 pick in the NFL 


“Who?” 

“Peyton Manning?” 

Ditka’s eyes glaze 
over. His mouth comes 
up in a smirk. “I did 
have Payton one time,” 
he says, “and his name 
was Walter.” 

Ancient history, all of 
it. As if to prove his 
new allegiance, Ditka 
bought his wife a Mercedes-Benz SLK 230 
and parked it on the circular driveway in 
front of their new house. A SAINT reads 
the vanity license plate. But to whom does 
it refer? 

“Menopause will be absolutely wonder- 
ful in this car” Diana says with a bright 
gurgle of laughter, and seems to answer 
the question once and for all. 

No, in the year 1998, with the world 
way too politically correct and everybody 
being too negative and no one knowing 
how to act right anymore, it’s Mike Ditka 
who’s the saint. His coaches know it, and 
so do his players. 

“The truth is, he’s a whole lot less vul- 
gar than I thought he’d be,” says quarter- 
back Billy Joe Hobert, who joined the 
team in November after the Buffalo Bills 
released him. “In the past you could read 
his lips on TV and see the words he was 
saying. You knew his reputation, and you 
kept waiting for these nasty things to 
come out of his mouth, but it never hap- 
pens. When I got here, I kept saying this 
one word, and he kept giving me these 
funny looks. O.K., it was the f word, but 
you hear it a lot on the football field. 
Coach Ditka was staring at me, and I said 
to myself, Man, he must not like me. But 
then he pulled me aside and told me 
something I’ll never forget. 

“He said, ‘Billy Joe, you don’t have to talk 
like that to be a leader. And you don’t have 
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to talk like that to win. oO 


The new 
Silverado. 


Your living 
room. 


Be there. 


Chevy" has made its new 
full-size pickup bigger, 
faster; stronger and 
smarter. Be one of the first 
to see it — without even 
getting off the couch. 


Speedvision THU 8/6 10:30-11 pm 
SAT 8/8 2-2:30 pm 


Outdoor Life SAT 8/1 2:30-3pm 
SUN 8/2 5:30-6 pm 
SAT 8/8 2:30-3 pm 
SUN 8/9 5-5:30 pm 


SAT 8/1 10-10:30 am 
SUN 8/2 9-9:30am 
8/8 11-11:30 am 


7/18 8:30-9 am 
7/21 8:30-9 am 
7/23 8:30-9 am 
7/25 8:30-9 am 


719 =1-1:30 am 
8/2. 1-1:30am 
8/8 9-9:30am 


7Z16 2-2:30am 
7/23 5:30-6 am 
7/31 2:30-3am 


All times are EDT. 


SILVERADO 


LIKE A ROCK 


A paid program by Chevrolet. 

*Silverado products are generally faster than models they 
replace. However, certain combinations will yield 
different results. © 1998 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 
Toll free 1-877-843-8782 or www.chevrolet.com 
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Over and out 

The Yankees’ Scott Brosius Was 
tagged out at the plate by 

Devil Rays catcherMike DiFelice, 
but New York steamrollered 
Tampa Bay.in four straight. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


Is bypassing college for the pros losing its appeal? » 
Undrafted and drifting * Meet the recruiting gurus 
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After last months NBA draft, schoolboys may think twice about leaping 





BY KELLI ANDERSON 


IF THE NBA wanted high 
schoolers who are thinking of 
declaring themselves eligible for 
next year’s draft to reconsider, 
it couldn’t have created a better 
just-say-no message than the 
one conveyed by last month’s 
nationally televised humiliation 
of 18-year-old Rashard Lewis of 
Alief, Texas, who squirmed mis- 
erably in the draft’s greenroom 
in Vancouver as 31 names were 
called before his. (He was finally 
selected by the Seattle Super- 
Sonics.) Fellow high schooler 
Al Harrington didn’t prove to 
be such a hot property, either 
(he was taken 25th, by the In- 
diana Pacers), and a third blue- 
chipper, Korleone Young, was 
chosen lowest of all (40th, by 
the Detroit Pistons), but at least 
these two hadn’t agreed to let 
viewers watch them sweat it 
out on national TV. When 
Lewis finally escaped the other- 
wise empty room after his se- 
lection, he was in tears. 

For some younger teens who 
might be pondering making the 
big leap next year, the shared fate 
of Lewis, Harrington and Young 
was sobering. “I thought those 
three guys were going to get 
picked pretty high? says DerMarr 
Johnson, a 6' 9", 200-pound ball 
handling forward from Kens- 
ington, Md. “I was kind of 
shocked when they didn’t. I’m 
leaning toward college now.” 
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Two other talented high 
schoolers who were considering 
entering the ’99 draft, 6'10", 
240-pound Marvin Stone of 
Huntsville, Ala., and 6' 11", 
195-pound Jonathan Bender of 
Picayune, Miss., felt a similar 
chill and say their sights are now 
set squarely on college. It also 
happens that Johnson, Stone and 
Bender all had lackluster per- 
formances in the opening week 
of the summer evaluation peri- 
od, when college coaches and 
pro scouts shuttle to all-star 
camps and AAU tournaments to 
check out prospects. In fact, by 
the time the Nike and Adidas 
camps closed last week, other 
players had all but edged those 
three out of the spotlight. Among 
those who intrigued coaches at 
the Adidas camp in Teaneck, N,J.: 
¢ Carlos Boozer, a 6' 9" forward 
from Juneau, Alaska, who re- 
minds some observers of Charles 
Oakley—but with a better touch. 
e Andrew Gooden, a 6' 9" for- 
ward from Richmond, Calif., who 
has a good medium-range 
jumper and who “came out of 
nowhere,’ according to recruit- 
ing analyst Bob Gibbons. 
¢ Tony Robertson, a 6' 3" guard 
from Providence who may have 
had the best first step in camp. 

Will the buzz surrounding these 
players encourage any of them to 
think they’re ready for the NBA 
next year? USC coach Henry 


Bibby, for one, doesn’t think that 
what happened to Lewis, Har- 
rington and Young will change 
anything. “It won't be a deter- 
rent,’ says Bibby. “Kids watch 
these guys falling in the draft and 
say, ‘That won't be me’ They are 
in for the shock of their lives” 


No Riches for 
Richardson 


The plight of Ellis Richardson, 
another high schooler who made 
himself available in this year’s 
NBA draft but who wasn’t taken 
at all, is especially sad. A 6' 4" 
center from Polytechnic High in 
Sun Valley, Calif., Richardson 
thought he was ready to turn pro 
even though he had never at- 
tended a basketball camp, wasn’t 
rated by recruiting mavens 
among the top 100 schoolboy 
players in his state and had been 
advised by his high school coach 
that he wasn’t even ready for col- 
lege ball. Richardson made his 
baffling decision on the advice 
of a friend, Taj (Red) McDavid, 
who earned the dubious dis- 
tinction in 1996 of being the first 
high school player to enter the 
NBA draft and not get selected. 
“Red comes out here every 
summer and plays in my park?’ 
says Richardson. “He’s the best 
Dowmtime His disappointing 
showing at camp brought the 
high-flying Bender (25) to earth. 


B College Basketball 


Not So Fast 
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player I've ever seen. I don’t know 
how he didn’t get drafted. He 
said I was good enough and I 
should go for it. He told me it 
doesn’t matter how you did in 
high school—if you believe you 
can do it, you can. That’s what 
prompted my decision.” 

Richardson, who averaged 25 
points and eight rebounds per 
game for Polytechnic last season, 
says he has never been inter- 
ested in playing at the collegiate 
level. He says he received a few 
letters and one phone call from 
an assistant coach at Cal 
State—Northridge but otherwise 
wasnt recruited. 

Of course, now that he’s come 
up empty in the NBA draft, 
Richardson may yet decide he 
wants to play college ball. Under 
NCAA rules, entering the draft 
makes a player ineligible, but last 
month the NCAA made an ex- 
ception for McDavid, allowing 
him three years of eligibility if 
he sits out his freshman year. But 
petitioning the NCAA may not 
be an option for Richardson be- 
cause, unlike McDavid, he com- 
mitted the additional sin of mak- 
ing contact with an agent in the 
weeks leading up to the draft. 

McDavid is planning to enroll 
for the fall semester at Anderson 
(S.C.) College, a Division IT school. 
“Division IT? Wow, Red is way too 
good for Division II? says Richard- 
son, who is working two jobs this 
summer and says he is still intent 
on playing in the NBA one day. 

“Don't say 'm not good enough, 
because you don’t know me,’ he 
says. “I can play with the best, and 
I will. I’ve learned just because 
youre good enough, it doesn’t mean 
youre going to make it. You have 
to be persistent.” —B.J. Schecter 
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The Good, the 
Bad and the Ugly 


Indiana coach Bob Knight calls 
them “charlatans” and the service 
they provide “a joke” Ohio State 
coach Jim O’Brien calls them “the 


lifeblood of assistant coaches” and 
turns to these so-called experts 
early in the recruiting process. 
“They save you a lot of time in 
eliminating some guys, and they 
give you leads on others,” he says. 
Most coaches fall somewhere in 
between in their estimation of re- 
cruiting analysts, the unlicensed 
and ever proliferating brother- 
hood of basketball junkies who 
seek to make a living following 
high school basketball and pub- 
lishing evaluations and rankings 
of the kids who play it. 

Recruiting experts seem to 
come from all walks of life except 
the one that would seem to best 
qualify them for their job: bas- 
ketball coaching. Like most of his 
brethren, Dave Telep, a 24-year- 
old writer for Prep Stars, a re- 
cruiting service that has both a 
magazine and a Web site, has no 
special qualifications for his job. 
He was, in fact, looking for a gig 
as a radio broadcaster when he 
fell into his current line of work. 

For some, judging hoops tal- 
ent is a calling—“I always knew 
I could evaluate at a high level? 
says Stephen Wacaser, 46, who 
started publishing a newsletter, 
Assists, Turnovers & Loose Balls, 
in 1994, shortly after he com- 
pleted a 39-month prison term 
in Illinois for forgery. For others 
itis a hobby that became an oc- 
cupation more or less by acci- 
dent. Bob Gibbons, 59, who 
helped create what would be- 
come an industry 20 years ago 
with his All-Star Sports service 
and who remains one of its most 
trusted practitioners, is a former 
insurance salesman. 

Some people say the rankings 
business hurts highly rated play- 
ers by giving them an inflated 
sense of their own abilities. “It can 
put enormous expectations on a 
kid?’ says new Texas A&M coach 
Melvin Watkins, who used the ser- 
vices “as little as possible” during 
his 20 years at UNC Charlotte. In 
any case, Watkins adds, the ser- 
vices aren't really necessary: “After 
the first 10 or so players, it’s all a 
crapshoot anyway.” o 
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Phenom under Fire 


J.D. Drew's $7 million deal has antagonized players in the Cardinals system and beyond 


LET THE record show that J.D. 
Drew finally began his career 
with a major league organiza- 
tion at 6:09 p.m. CDT on July 
4 in Wichita, Kans., about a year 
later than the rest of the base- 
ball world thought he should 
have. His debut featured its 
own mocking soundtrack. Be- 
fore his first at bat for the Dou- 
ble A Arkansas Travelers against 
the Wichita Wranglers, the pub- 
lic address system blared Pink 
Floyd’s Money. For his next at 
bat the background music was 
the Beatles’ Money (Thats What 
I Want). His third at bat was 
greeted by the strains of Dire 
Straits’ Money for Nothing, and 
his final turn was accompanied 
by the Steve Miller Band’s Take 
the Money and Run. It didn’t 
take a major leaguer to detect a 
theme developing. 

A day earlier the Cardinals 
had signed the 22-year-old 
centerfielder to the largest con- 
tract ever for a_ ballplayer 
signed by the team that drafted 
him, providing a guaranteed 
$7 million (including a $3 mil- 
lion signing bonus) over four 
seasons, with incentives that 
could make the deal worth 
$8.5 million. That ended Drew’s 
13 months of high-profile hag- 
gling with, first, the Phillies, 
who selected him No. 2 in the 
1997 draft, and then the Cardi- 
nals, who made him the fifth 
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pick this year. Along the way 
Drew, whose agent, Scott Boras, 
had initially demanded $11 mil- 
lion from the Phillies, cement- 
ed his status as baseball’s new 
poster boy for greed. 

Whenever Drew is asked about 
his prolonged holdout, he re- 
sponds with well-rehearsed piety, 
insisting that his career path is 
all part of God’s plan. “I’ve stuck 
to my principles all along,’ Drew 
says. “Scott told me what I was 
worth on the open market, and I 
was willing to wait till I got it” 

The deal has made Drew a 
pariah. While his Arkansas team- 
mates have publicly accepted him, 
one of them, second baseman 
Stubby Clapp, allows that Drew's 
contract squabbling was “a black 
mark on the game.’ Drew's sign- 
ing is bound to create a ripple ef- 
fect throughout the game, rais- 
ing the pay scale for all unsigned 
98 first-round draft picks. It’s es- 
pecially vexing for the Phillies as 
they try to sign Pat Burrell, the 
player they chose with the No. 1 
pick in this year’s draft. 

Of the 25 Cardinals on the big 
league roster, only seven have 
more guaranteed money in their 
current contracts than Drew does. 
To avoid further ruffling the feath- 
ers of the St. Louis players, Car- 
Sweet swinging On 
the field, Drew has elicited 
comparisons to his idol, Mantle. 
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dinals general manager Walt Jock- 
etty refused to grant Drew con- 
tractual assurances that he would 
be called up to the majors on a 
specific timetable. But having 
spent that much on a draft choice, 
the Cardinals will now have to 
up the ante if they hope to re-sign 
potential free agents Brian Jor- 
dan, Todd Stottlemyre, Royce 
Clayton and Delino DeShields. 
Jordan has called Drew’s deal 
“outrageous.” Mark McGwire 
proposed a $250,000 salary cap 
on future draft picks after say- 
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ing, “You've got to have your 
head examined if you’re going to 
turn down $6 million out of col- 
lege, referring to the Phillies’ 
offer that Drew refused. Reac- 
tion from other baseball precincts 
ranges from similarly ornery to 
scary, especially in Philadelphia, 
where righthander Curt Schilling 
has said, “They better issue him 
a helmet with double ear flaps.” 

Drew understands that he can 
best deflect the criticism by 
proving his worth, and the 
lefthanded-hitting slugger did 
crack two home runs in his sec- 
ond game for Arkansas. Through 
Sunday he was 9 for 31 (.290) 
with three homers and seven 
RBIs in eight games, while elic- 
iting comparisons to Mickey 
Mantle. With his powerful swing, 
his grace in centerfield and his 
strong throwing arm, Drew does 
not shy away from such com- 
parisons and even plans to wear 
Mantle’s number 7 when he 
reaches the big leagues. “Hope- 
fully Pll turn out to be like him? 
he says. “Who wouldn't want 
to do that? I set very high goals 
for myself? 

If Drew makes the majors full 
time next season as the Cardinals 
expect, he may be considered a 
bargain by the time his contract 
ends in 2001. Although he might 
have collected more money in the 
long run by beginning his career 
last summer and perhaps be- 
coming eligible for arbitration 
more quickly, Drew isn't looking 
backward. “I'm at peace with my 
decisions, and if I had to do it all 
over, I wouldn't change anything?’ 
he says. “Some people have 
formed negative opinions of me, 
but someday hopefully they'll 
judge me on my passion for base- 
ball and how I play the game” 
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Playing 
Crazy Eights 


In this copycat era when black 
uniforms pass for innovation, Car- 
dinals manager Tony La Russa 


remains a maverick. After St. Louis 
lost 10 of 12 games entering the 
All-Star break, La Russa spent his 
three off days stewing over a 
solution to his team’s offensive 
doldrums. Last Thursday night, 
in the team’s first game after the 
break, La Russa penciled his 
starting pitcher, Todd Stottle- 
myre, into the eighth spot in the 
batting order and put second 
baseman Placido Polanco in the 
ninth position. It marked the first 
time a big league pitcher had bat- 
ted anywhere but ninth since 
June 1, 1979, when Philadelphia 
manager Danny Ozark batted 
Steve Carlton eighth and light- 
hitting Bud Harrelson ninth. 

“I don’t see how it doesn’t 
make sense for the ninth-place 
hitter to be a legitimate hitter, 
La Russa explains. “It gives you 
a double leadoff man and a bet- 
ter shot to score runs. It’s an extra 
guy on base in front of Ray [Lank- 
ford], Mark [McGwire] and Brian 
[ Jordan]. The more guys who are 
on base, the less they'll be able 
to pitch around Mark.” 

La Russa used a similar phi- 
losophy when he managed Oak- 
land in the American League and 
regularly placed a solid hitter in 
the number 9 spot to set the table 
for McGwire and Jose Canseco. 
La Russa says he might not have 
dared this approach with the Car- 
dinals if the team had a more con- 
ventional number 2 hitter, but 
Lankford is a run producer in his 
own right. La Russa used the new 
alignment in four straight games 
through Sunday, and the team 
won three of them, even though 
the number 9 batters went a com- 
bined 2 for 14 with one run scored. 
“It’s not like we were breaking up 
a red-hot offense,’ La Russa says. 
“We'll see what happens.” 

La Russa’s decision to sacri- 
fice the number 8 hole presents 
an interesting contrast with the 
Yankees’ lineup, in which the 
eighth spot has been one of the 
most productive in the order. 
Because Yankees third baseman 
Scott Brosius hit only .203 in ’97 
and had a poor spring training 
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AS THE July 31 trading 
deadline approaches, here 
are the deals that were being 
talked about the most at 
week’s end: 

* Mariners pitcher Randy 
Johnson to the Dodgers 
for reliever Al Osuna and 
second baseman Wilton 
Guerrero. 

Reds pitcher Pete 

Harnisch could go almost 
anywhere, Most popular 
rumor has him heading to 
the Padres for prospects in 
a three-way deal that would 
send San Diego righthander 


Joey Hamilton to the Tigers. 


Twins righthander 

Bob Tewksbury to the 
Rangers, who need a more 
reliable starter than 
Darren Oliver for the 
stretch drive. 

Orioles second baseman 
Roberto Alomar to the 
Indians—where brother 
Sandy may get Robbie out 
of his funk—for infielder 
Enrique Wilson and minor 
league pitcher Willie 
Martinez. 


this year, manager Joe Torre 
placed him in the eighth spot 
early this season. Brosius has 
thrived there, even making the 
All-Star team. “I remember look- 
ing at this lineup when I was 
traded here and telling my dad 
that I could hit .300 and never 
get out of the eight hole,’ Bro- 
sius says. “There’s no bad spot 
to hit in this lineup. Even when 
youre hitting eighth, the fifth, 
sixth and seventh guys are get- 
ting on base, and there are oppor- 
tunities to drive in runs.” 
Indeed, Brosius was hitting 
.310 at week’s end, ranked third 
on the Yankees with 55 RBIs and 
had effectively become a second 
cleanup man in the order. Torre 
says he has no plans to remove 
Brosius from the eighth spot. 
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Padres reliever Trevor Hoffman 
spent a fair amount of his child- 
hood trying to get his older broth- 
ers, Glenn and Greg, to let him 
join in their games. Ping-Pong, 
basketball, Wiffle ball—you name 
it. Glenn, who is 10 years older 
than Trevor, and Greg, who is 
four years older than Glenn, 
would go head-to-head while 
Trevor would sit by and watch. 
“No matter what they were 
doing, I always wanted to be 
around them, says Trevor. “They 
used me as their human remote 
control, but I couldn’t be 
around them enough.” 
Perhaps the most intense 
brotherly battles were fought 
in the dining room of the 
Hoffmans’ Anaheim home, 
where Glenn and Greg would 
hang team banners from the 
chandelier and then play 
Strat-O-Matic baseball until 
all hours of the morning. “The 
dining room would look like 
some kind of war room? says 
Trevor, who would sneak 
down from his bedroom and 
plead to at least be allowed 
to roll the dice once in a while. 
Last weekend the scene re- 
peated itself at Dodger Stadi- 
um. Forty-year-old Glenn was 
managing a baseball team—this 
time a real one, the Dodgers— 
and doing his best to keep his 
pesky little brother, who just hap- 
pens to be the best closer in the 
majors, from joining the fun. “I 
didn’t want to see him [come into 
the game], so I shot some bullets 
early, Glenn said after last Fri- 
day night’s 6-2 win, in which he 
used his top pinch hitter, Jim 
Eisenreich, in the sixth inning in 
hopes of erasing a 2—1 deficit be- 
fore Trevor might be summoned. 
You can’t blame Glenn. Trevor 
hasn't blown a save since the days 
when there were 28 teams and 
five Spice Girls. He began his ca- 
reer, like Glenn, as an infielder, 
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The Great Unknown 


Unheralded Pirate Tony Womack is an overachiever on and off the field 


IN THE annals of famous Womacks, he ranks 
a distant third to Bobby Womack, the guitarist- 
songwriter who wrote Lookin’ for a Love, and 
Tommy Womack, the Nashville rocker with 
the new album Positively Na Na. Tony Wom- 
ack, the Pirates second baseman who led the 
National League in stolen bases last year with 
60 and who at week’s end was second to the 
Dodgers’ Eric Young this season, with 32, has 
somehow fallen between the cracks. This is 





unfair because Womack is not only a pesky 
leadoff hitter and a hard worker, but he’s also 
smart. 

Name an athlete who, after being drafted, 
swore he’d finish his education and then ac- 
tually completed his undergraduate work. Now 
name one who then went on to get his mas- 
ter’s. Womack might not relish the spotlight— 
“I wish I got no attention,’ he says bluntly— 
but in a sport whose players often lack 
accomplishment off the diamond, he is an 
anomaly. Selected by the Pirates in the seventh 
round of the 1991 draft, Womack returned to 
Guilford (N.C.) College in the off-season and 
earned his bachelor’s degree in sports man- 
agement a year later. Sticking to that regimen, 
he got his master’s in the same field, from UNC 
Greensboro, in "96. 

“You never know whether you'll make it in 


baseball,” says the 28-year-old Womack, who 
aspires to manage sports arenas down the 
road. “I didn’t want to settle for an okeydokey 
job. I didn’t want to be a good high school jock 
who goes on to work at McDonald's. I wanted 
something better. That’s why I kept going 
[with my education].” 

Growing up in Chatham, Va., Womack was 
a small, skinny kid—a talented athlete, yes, but 
hardly the next Rennie Stennett. He was a 
standout in baseball and 
basketball at Gretna High 
and drew the national at- 
tention that most 5'9", 
155-pounders receive. That 
would be none. “There 
was no reason to think I'd 
make it here,” says Wom- 
ack about his chances of 
making the big leagues. “I 
wasn't drafted out of high 
school. Nobody knew who 
I was. Nobody cared who 
I was” 

Somewhere along the 
way, folks started caring. 
He batted .337 and set the 
career stolen-base record 
at Guilford, then spent six 
years in Pittsburgh’s 
minor league system. The low point came in 
°95, when he was dropped from Triple A Cal- 
gary to Double A Carolina after having been 
a late-season call-up to the Pirates two sea- 
sons before. Such a demotion is often the kiss 
of death for a prospect. For Womack, it was 
just another obstacle to overcome. “You have 
to figure out why it’s happening and work it 
out,’ he says. “Baseball is as tough as you 
make it. As long as I stay mentally strong, 
nothing gets to me.” 

A little speed doesn’t hurt, either. “He’s 
frightening,’ says Pirates catcher Jason 
Kendall. “He’s the fastest guy on the team, 
but he also knows how to read pitchers 
extremely well. There’s not a battery around 
that can stop him.” 

A thinking man on the fly? Pity the 
opposition. —Jeff Pearlman 
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She’s graded it on a curve. On a straightaway. And up a hill. And deduced, 
quite correctly, that no gasoline works harder than Chevron with Techron to help keep engine parts clean. 
No wonder Chevron is required filling in her class. She doesn’t know where life will take her TEC HRON’ 
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prevent performance-robbing deposits. Whoever said “knowledge is power” was one smart car. 
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but was only a one-tool play- 
er. He couldn't hit for average 
or power, couldn’t catch the 
ball and couldn't run. The only 
thing he could do was throw. 
But he did it well enough that 
in 1991 the Reds, who had 
drafted him two years earlier, 
suggested that he take up 
pitching. “I could throw strikes 
across the diamond, so I fig- 
ured I could do it from 60 feet, 
six inches,’ Trevor says. 

In the lower minors his 
95-mph gas was enough to 
get by on. He saved 20 games 


and struck out 75 hitters in 
47% innings in his first sea- 
son as a pitcher, at Class A 
Cedar Rapids and Double A 
Chattanooga. As he worked 
his way up through the Cincin- the game. Since last Aug. 22 he 
nati system, he added a curveball has converted 35 straight save op- 
and a wicked changeup. The Mar- _ portunities, including 27 this year. 
lins plucked him out of Triple A Number 27 came on Sunday 
in the 1992 expansion draft,and against Los Angeles, in the final 
after half a season shipped him game of the four-game set that 
to San Diego, where he has be- marked Glenn’s first critical se- 


come the most reliable closer in 


ries since he replaced Bill Rus- 
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Get-even time Trevor (right) is finally getting his shot at brother Glenn. 


sell as manager on June 21. 
Trevor's team won the bigger bat- 
tle as well, as the Padres took two 
of the four games in L.A. to main- 
tain their 13% game cushion over 
the Dodgers in the West Division. 
Glenn’s chances of removing the 
“interim” from his title may now 
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depend on how the team does in 
the wild-card race. At week’s end 
L.A. was 6% games back. 

That the Hoffman brothers are 
playing such significant roles in 
Southern California baseball 
shouldn’t come as a surprise. 
Their father, Ed, who died three 
years ago, was a local baseball 
legend. After ending a profes- 
sional singing career, he took a 
part-time job at Anaheim Stadi- 
um and became famous as the 
Singing Usher. He regularly led 
the crowd in seventh-inning ren- 
ditions of Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game, and if there was ever a 
problem finding someone to sing 
the national anthem, Ed was al- 
ways ready to fill in. “If they ever 
got in a pinch, he’d always say, 
‘Give me five minutes to get loose; 
then he’d come in?’ Trevor says. 
“T guess he was the family’s first 
saver.” —Mark Bechtel 


For complete scores and stats, plus 
more news from Tom Verducci and 
Tim Crothers, go to www.cnnsi.com. 





Cy Young for Sale 


BY KEITH OLBERMANN 





Now you, too, can be the recipient of pitching’s highest honor 


THIS IS your chance to win the Cy Young 
Award. Well, win is not quite the right word. 
More correctly, the word is buy. The seller is 
Steve Carlton, who has put his 1982 trophy 
up for auction this week along with 43 other 
pieces of his memorabilia. 

A spokesman for the auction house, Mas- 
tro Fine Sports Auctions, of Oak Brook, IIl., 
said that Lefty is not selling the relics for rea- 
sons of pressing finance. We couldn’t get an 
elaboration from the reticent Carlton, who 
declined through the auction house to be 
interviewed for this article. Too bad. It would 
be nice to know if Carlton had a bonus clause 
in his contract for winning the Cy Young, in 
which case he now would be trying to cash 
in a second time. 

Easier to understand was the motivation 


of Pete Rose, whose debts were hinted at in 
the inventory of Roseabilia to be found in 
card shops and at autograph shows long be- 
fore the debts came under the scrutiny of 
the late Bart Giamatti. The joke about Rose 
was that there was a large volume of his 
game-used stuff available because he sup- 
posedly had sold Dumpstersful to dealers. 

Collector: Id like a Pete Rose game-worn 
Jersey please. 

Dealer: Reds, Phillies or Expos? 

Collector: Reds. 

Dealer: Home or away? 

Collector: Home. 

Dealer: What size? 

There are four Carlton uniforms and six 
warmup shirts up for bid. A Phillies home 
uniform that the 329-game winner wore in 


his remarkable 27-victory season in 1972 
opened at $1,800. A more mundane Cleve- 
land Indians shirt from 15 years later opened 
at $300. There’s also the full uniform Carl- 
ton says he was wearing when he struck out 
his 4,000th batter while with the Giants in 
86. That uniform, the glove he used dur- 
ing the game and the warmup jacket he wore 
before and after are being auctioned sepa- 
rately with minimum bids totaling $3,600. 
The catalog notes that the jacket “is com- 
plete with two pieces of Bazooka gum still 
in the right pocket.” But it’s that Cy Young 
Award that will draw not just the most 
money (bidding opened at $7,500) but also 
the most consternation. 

In Hollywood the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences makes all Oscar nom- 
inees sign a statement agreeing not to sell the 
statuette to anyone other than back to the 
academy for a nominal fee. That has ended 
a lot of embarrassing Oscar dumping. 

It’s too bad the Baseball Writers Associa- 
tion of America, the presenters of the Cy Young, 
haven't required winners to make the same 
kind of pledge. The writers no doubt would 
love to thwart a man who avoided the press 
throughout his career. 
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Choice Goalies 


Picking between Mike Richter and Curtis Joseph is a close call 





A FEW hours before the Flyers 
announced the signing of free- 
agent goalie John Vanbiesbrouck 
to a two-year, $7.25 million con- 
tract last week, Philadelphia gen- 
eral manager Bob Clarke made 
a courtesy call to his Rangers 
counterpart, Neil Smith, to fill 
him in. According to a source 
Smith told Clarke, “That’s the 
best news I’ve had in five years.” 

Smith didn’t have a No. 1 net- 
minder at that moment, but he 
finally had a hammer for nego- 
tiations with the two premier 
free-agent goaltenders, Mike 
Richter and Curtis Joseph. When 
the Flyers opted to sign the less- 
expensive Vanbiesbrouck, one of 
the two high-priced chairs in a 
game of musical goalies had been 
yanked. Though Smith faced a 
risk if he decided not to re-sign 
nine-year New York veteran 
Richter—such a move might rup- 
ture Smith’s relationship with 
cornerstone defenseman Brian 
Leetch, Richter’s friend and a 
free agent after next season—the 
Rangers’ G.M. could at least 
choose a goalie based more on 
talent than on salary demands. 
At press time Smith was on the 
verge of signing Joseph to a four- 
year deal worth more than 
$22 million. 

In the view of many general 
managers, the 32-year-old Rich- 
ter entered last season as the 
NHLs second-best goalie, behind 
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the Sabres’ Dominik Hasek. But 
in 1997-98, Richter ranked just 
22nd in the league in goals- 
against average (2.66), had a mid- 
dling .903 save percentage and 


was subpar for the U.S. at the 
Olympics. Joseph, 31, burnished 
his postseason reputation by play- 
ing superbly for the Oilers for two 
rounds, although his regular- 
season goals-against average 
(2.63, the league’s 20th best) and 
save percentage (.905) were only 





slightly better than Richter’s. So 
we asked some NHL insiders the 
question, Whom would you 
rather have, Richter or Joseph? 

“Td take Richter, although ’'m 
not a big Richter fan,’ one East- 
ern Conference coach says. “He 
plays too far out of his crease, 
and if you can get him moving 
east-west, you beat him. The only 
time I’ve ever seen Joseph play 
well is on TV in the playoffs. He’s 
all arms and legs.” 

One Western Conference gen- 
eral manager says he prefers 
Joseph, who has thrived on so- 
so teams “because he’s more con- 
sistent. When everything’s right 


Mies 








for Richter, he can be unbeliev- 
able. But when everything isn’t 
perfect, he doesn’t adapt well.” 
Says another G.M., whose staff 
was split on the Richter-Joseph 
question, “If you look over the 
past 10 or 12 seasons, other than 
Hasek, the dominant goalie 
seems to change from year to 
year. If you base [your choice] 
on one year, you're guessing.” 


Marc Crawford 


Fishing for 
A Coaching Job 


While Marc Crawford has been 
snaring perch and rock bass with 
his two children from a dock at 


Split decision G.M.’s are 
divided over whether Richter 
(below) or Joseph is more reliable. 





a rented cottage in upstate New 
York, the former Avalanche coach 
has had his eye on a bigger and 
far more elusive catch: the 
Mighty Ducks’ coaching job. 
Crawford quit as Colorado’s 
coach in May after the team per- 
formed poorly in the playoffs 
for the second straight year. As 
a plethora of coaching positions 
opened around the NHL, the 
leaguewide expectation was that 
Crawford would quickly land one 
of them. But a month ago, in re- 
solving a dispute between Col- 
orado and Crawford, commis- 
sioner Gary Bettman ruled that 
any team hiring Crawford before 
the end of the 1998-99 season 
would be forced to compensate 
the Avalanche with as much as 
$600,000 and a first-round draft 
choice, depending on how well 
that team fared with Crawford at 
the helm. By last week 
every NHL coaching 
vacancy except Ana- 
heim’s had been filled, 
and Crawford was still 
other vacation,” he said 
last Thursday from his 
cottage, “except this 
time ’m unemployed” 
Crawford, 37, has 
been considered one of 
the NHL's smartest 
young coaches since 
guiding Quebec to the 
best regular-season 
record in the league in 
1994-95, his first year 
as an NHL coach, and 
then winning the Stan- 
ley Cup the following 
season, after the fran- 
chise had moved to 
Colorado. But he’s rid- 
ing a personal losing 
streak that began in the 
°96-97 semifinals, 
when the Avalanche 
was thumped by the 
Red Wings and he suf- 
fered a meltdown be- 
hind the bench in 
Game 4. That spell car- 
ried over to Nagano, 
where his Canadian 
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team failed to win an Olympic 
medal, and continued with an ig- 
nominious first-round elimina- 
tion by the Oilers in May. As much 
as Crawford would like to end his 
run of bad luck by getting the 
Mighty Ducks’ job, he’s not even 
on general manager Jack Ferreira’s 
list of six candidates, which is 
headed by Butch Goring. 

“He’s still a young guy and still 
well thought of?’ a Western Con- 
ference general manager says of 
Crawford. “I don’t think his star 
is that much on the wane. He had 
quick success, but he got into sit- 
uations where he didn’t have the 
experience to pull him through.” 

“The way it played out has 
been a lesson for him,’ says Blues 
coach Joel Quenneville, a former 
Avalanche assistant and a close 
friend. “The process has been 
tough, but coaching is about han- 
dling adversity. This is just one 
more bump in the road” 


G.M.’s Meeting 


Who’s Got the 
Car Keys? 


The NHL, bent on speeding 
up the game in 1998-99 by 
shaving the width of the 
crease, moving the goals two 
feet closer to center ice and 
experimenting with two refer- 
ees, clearly took a cue from its 
general managers. Those guys 
can fly. “There we are, dis- 
cussing rule changes that will 
alter the face of the game, and 
people are looking at their 
watches because they’ve got a 
3:30 or 4 o’clock flight—it was 
ridiculous,’ says one general 
manager who was at the 
meeting in Washington on 
June 16, the day of Game 4 of 
the Stanley Cup finals. That 
night, fewer than half of the 
27 G.M.’s stuck around to see 
Detroit clinch its second 
straight Stanley Cup. 

If general managers can’t be 
bothered to watch what might 
be the ultimate game of the sea- 
son, why should anyone else? 


BY PIERRE McGUIRE 


A BITTER FEUD ended last 
week when former Canadi- 
ens coach Mario Tremblay and 
ex-Montreal goaltender 
Patrick Roy met at a golf tour- 
nament in Montreal, shook 
hands and played nine holes 
together. In December 1995 
Tremblay embarrassed Roy 
by keeping him in net for 
nine Red Wings goals, 
which led Roy to declare 
that he would never play for 
Tremblay again. Four days 
later Roy was traded to the 
Avalanche.... The main 


reason that the Hurricanes 
won the sweepstakes for 
free-agent center Ron Francis 
was that Carolina offered 
him a four-year deal, where- 
as the other interested par- 
ties—Blues, Mighty Ducks, 


Rangers and Sabres—were 
talking about three-year 
commitments. .. . Predators 
general manager David Poile 
made another good move 
for his expansion team by 
signing free-agent center 
Tom Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald, 
who was’ immediately 
named captain, is a solid 
leader and understands 
what it takes to survive play- 
ing on a first-year team. He 
was a key member of the 
Panthers when they first 
took the ice in 1993-94.... 
There’s a good chance De- 
troit coach Scotty Bowman 
will not return next season. 
If he steps down, he will re- 
main in the organization as 
an adviser to general man- 
ager Ken Holland. In that case, 
look for the Red Wings to 
stay in-house for a new 
coach. They employ two of 
the most dynamic assistants 
in the league, Dave Lewis and 
Barry Smith. Either choice 
would be a good one. 
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WHY PUT UP WITH DUMB MACHINES WHEN YOU CAN HAVE SMART ONES? Gi 


Now a printer, a fax machine, a copier, a scanner will be able 
to access the network; open e-mail; archive digital files; 
access remote files; print, copy, scan, and fax; manage 7 
information in any form, in any content, regardless of 
location. In essence, create a new paradigm for the digital workplace. 
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WATCH THE WORLD’S BEST PROVE IT. 
This is the place to prove you're the best: The 1998 Goodwill Games in New York. 
Michael Johnson, Dan O’Brien, Michelle Kwan, and Jackie Joyner-Kersee headline a field 
of 1,500 athletes from more than 60 countries competing in the finals-only format. 
They'll be vying for their share of $5 million in prize money and world record/perfor- 
mance incentives — the largest purse in multi-sport history. World-class venues like 
Madison Square Garden, Nassau Veterans Memorial Coliseum, even Central Park will 
play host to 15 exciting sports. It’s time to watch the real superstars prove it. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: www.goodwillgames98.com ici 
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eration competition, the world’s best athletes 
want t wn that ad the biggest and baddest kids on the 
block. TI Theit it a e plan is simple: Be the best. Anything but 

old is not — that’s what makes them so compelling 
re competing, anything can happen on 
— from a gold medal to a perfect score. 
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DONOVAN BAILEY-  —— 
CURRENT WORLD’‘S FASTEST MAN: (men’s 
100m dash) Oh Canada! In 1996, this former stock bro- 
ker broke onto the international scene, winning the 100 
meters in world-record time at the Atlanta Games. His 
famed duel with Michael Johnson mushroomed his main- 
stream prominence. “The Goodwill Games is the place a 
world record could be broken,” he said. Without conced- 
ing who would break it, a smile appeared. “We'll see. It 
will be fast. Five guys could break it, that’s how deep the 
100 meters is now.” 


ALEKSANDR POPOV-  — 
A.K.A. THE RUSSIAN ROCKET: (50 and 100 
meter freestyle) Winning double gold in the Atlanta 
Games, Popov has dominated men’s swimming in the 
1990s. The victim of a violent stabbing in his native Russia 
MICHAEL JOHNSON - 19, 21 in 1996, he made an amazing recovery to place second to vr 
American Bill Pilezuk in the 50-meter freestyle at this past } 
GOES FOR THE DOUBLE GOLD AGAIN: Sas tetra we eer ce 
| aS January's World Championships in Australia and won the 
(200m, 400m dash) Thanks to double gold and the Foe. Ge atoleat me Sera Ma A it eee de 
Ss ‘ . 100 meters. Getting a victory in New York has become a 
200-meter world record at the 1996 Atlanta Games, he fe eR elie 4 Wes ce arenes 
Sis Aaa AEN RE at OC ae ORE cae major priority. “For me, I have one goal: to win,’ he said. 
ER eee eae bee eee ee “The Goodwill Games are the biggest meet for me.” 
covers, television talk show appearances soon followed. 
Then, in May 1997, he went head-to-head with 100-meter 
world record holder Donovan Bailey. Unfortunately, he suf- 
; fered a pulled muscle mid-way through the race. Johnson 
considers the Goodwill Games the biggest and most impor- 
tant meet of the year. He'll again attempt the double gold in 
New York. It’s something you don’t want to miss, especially 
since there are no preliminaries, just finals. Johnson will 
attempt the 200 meters on July 19 and the 400 meters on 
July 21. 
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With world records 
on the line, 
even the data 


has to move faster. 


© 1998 MCI Telecommunications Corporation, All rights reserved. 


With 1,500 
athletes from 60 countries competing in 15 sports in the middle 
of New York, one thing you can count on is exciting results. To 
make sure all of the data gets around the world quickly and 
reliably, the Goodwill Games selected MCI and their state-of- 
the-art network to get the job done. And armed with MCI] 
pagers, internet service and cell phones, media press centers and 
broadcasters will be connected to the action as it happens and 
enjoy real-time results. As the site’s web host, MCI ensures that 
people can log on to the Internet to access information, check 
schedules, purchase tickets and catch a photo finish or two, 
To find out how MCI can help manage your internet and data 


needs, visit www.mci.com/data. 
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JENNY THOMPSON - JACKIE JOYNER-KERSEE - 


THE WOMEN’S FASTEST SWIMMER: WORLD’S BEST FEMALE ATHLETE: (women’s 
(U.S. women’s swimming team) Thompson touched heptathlon) Welve years of memories conclude with 

off a title wave. This five-time Olympic gold medalist Jackie Joyner-Kersee’s final heptathlon at this year's 

became symbolic of America’s return to power in the Goodwill Games. In fact, she remains the only winner of 
swimming world. As part of the women’s contingent that the heptathlon in three previous Goodwill Games. 
dominated the Chinese team, Thompson remains the one Considered the “best female athlete of all time,” Joyner- 

to watch as she goes for gold in the new and very fast Kersee looks to prove she’s the best once more when she 
Nassau County Goodwill Games Swimming and Diving takes on 1997 World-Champion Sabine Braun of Germany. 
Center, home of aquatics sports for the Games. “To conclude my career on American soil, in a place like 


New York, is the best thing I can think of.” 








MARION JONES - 


WORLD’S FASTEST WOMAN: (women’s 100 
meters, 200 meters) It’s hard keeping up with this 
Jones. She was the fastest female at last year’s World 
Championships in Greece. Watching her win the 100 
meters looked like the ‘second-coming of Florence Griffith- 
Joyner.’ Is Jones the one who can beat FloJo’s monster 
100-meter record? 


IVAN IVANKOV - 

BEST ATHLETE AT THE GAMES?: 

(men’s all around, gymnastics) His routines are any- 
thing but routine. Men’s gymnastics all-around two-time 
World-Champion Ivan Ivankoy of Belarus is arguably the 
best all-around gymnast in the world. From the rings to 

the floor exercise, watch him tumble for gold during the 
men’s competition. 


MICHELLE KWAN - DAN O'BRIEN - 
TWO-TIME WORLD CHAMPION: WORLD’S GREATEST ATHLETE: 
(women’s figure skating) Afier her silver medal at the (men’s decathlon) Dan's the man. And his motives are 


Winter Games in Nagano, Kwan has been shooting for gold. straight forward: break his own world record and 
She hit her target this March, dominating the World Surpass 9,000 points in one of the most demanding events 


Championships and earning the title of two-time World in sport. Missing out at last year’s World Championships 

Champion. This summer ci e's coming to the 1998 due to injury, he’s motivated to reclaim the world title he 
& aa 6 ; « < 1K aM 

Goodwill Games for one reason: to win gold, She's the best gvarnered after a gold medal at the Atlanta Games. “I revel 


female figure skater in the world. When she takes to the ice in the pressure of knowing everyone is gunning for me,” 
this summer, she'll prove it said O'Brien. “I accept that challenge.” 


TODD ELDREDGE - 


/\@~ QUEST GOLD: (men’s figure skating) 

EK Look for him to kick some “ice.” Eldredge wants to show 
the world that he’s worthy of a gold medal. Decorated with 
numerous silver and bronze medals, this American veteran 
is striving for the top spot! With his sights set on unseating 
a strong Russian contingent and other top male skaters, 
he’s hitting the ice and he’s on a mission! 
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A LITTLE GOODWILL NOW. A CASHBACK BONUS° LATER. 
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score 20% off tickets to any sporting event at the Goodwill Games just by charging them on your Discover’ Card. 
To order your tickets, call Ticketmaster at 212-307-7171 and mention the “Discover Cord ticket offer.” 
Call 1-800-IT PAYS TO or visit us at www.discovercord.com to apply. 


PERFECT SCORE. 


Accepted where you 


5 
see the NOVUS’ Sign nov i 


Cashbock Bonus® oward — Up to 1° paid yearly based on naval level of purchases. Tickets are subject to ovoilobility. Sports schedule subject to chonge. This offer cannot be combined with any other offer. ©1998 Goodwill Gomes, A Time Warner Compony. ©1998 Greenwood Trust Company, Member FDIC 
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~ SATURDAY, JULY 18, TBS - 8:05-10:05PM _ MONDAY, JULY 27, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM 
: Opening Celebration Gymnastics - Medalists/Alumni Exhibition / Diving - M,W 
MICHAEL 20 AY, JULY 19, CBS - 2:00-4:00PM Soccer - (F) / Boxing - (QE) / Cycling - track 
. Preview / Athletics / Basketball - M | TUESDAY, JULY 28, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM yh QAUiE 
utes Swimming - team - short program = % Swimming - W - USA ys. China duel /Figure Skating Preview 
SUNDAY, JULY 19, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM Cycling - track / Boxing - (QF) 
"Athletics / Gymnastics - W - all around WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM 
Synchronized Swimming - duet - short program -__ Figure Skating - short program - men’s and pairs; dance compulsory 
MONDAY, JULY 20, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM | Swimming - M - USA ys. Germany / Beach Volleyball-W- (RR) 
/ Athletics / Gymnastics - M - all around WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, HBO - 11:00PM-1:00AM 
Synchronized Swimming - duet/team - long programs Boxing - (SF) HBO Boxing Afler Dark DOMINTOUE MOCEANU 
Basketball - M - (RR) / Water Polo - M THURSDAY, JULY 30, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM IULY 19 
TUESDAY, JULY 21, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM Figure Skating - short program - ladies and dance 
Athletics / Gymnastics - M,W - individual apparatus (F) Swimming - W - USA ys. World All-Stars 
Basketball - M - (RR) / Water Polo - M Beach Volleyball - W - (RR) 
: WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM THURSDAY, JULY 30, HBO — 11:00PM-1:00AM 
DAN O'BRIEN 
Gymnastics - M,W - individual (F) / Athletics M,W Boxing - (SF) HBO Boxing After Dark 
Beach Volleyball - M - (RR) / Water Polo - M - (F) FRIDAY, JULY 31, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM aaa ae ti 
THURSDAY, JULY 23, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM Figure Skating - long program - men’s and pairs - (F) : 
Basketball - M - (SF) / Gymnastics - M - individual apparatus (F) Swimming - M - USA vs. World All-Stars / Beach Volleyball - W - (RR) 
Diving - M,W / Beach Volleyball - M - (RR) FRIDAY, JULY 31, HBO - 11:00PM-1:00AM 
Rhythmic Gymnastics - all-around Boxing - (F) HBO Boxing Afler Dark 
| JACKIE JOYNER-KERSEE SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, CBS - 2:00-4:00PM 
JULY 21.22 M - (F) / Beach Volleyball - M - (RR) / Diving - M Beach Volleyball - W - (SE) / Boxing - (F) MICHELLE KWAN 
Rhythmic Gymnastics - individual apparatus (F) Figure Skating Recap / Rhythmic Gymnastics JULY 30, AUG 1 
SATURDAY, JULY 25, CBS - 4:00-6:00PM SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM ss 
Beach Volleyball - M - (SF) / Diving - M,W / Athletics - Recap of week —_Figure Skating - long program - ladies and dance - (F) 
Soccer - (SF) - Game 1 / Wrestling - (RR) Swimming - W - USA vs. Germany / Beach Volleyball - W - (SF) 
SATURDAY, JULY 25, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, HBO — 11:00PM-1:00AM 





inastics - mixed team competition - preliminaries / Diving - W Boxing - (F) HBO Boxing Afler Dark 


Wee JENNY THOMPSON 





JULY 21 Beach Volleyball - M - (SE) / Soccer - (SE) / Wrestling - (RR) SUNDAY, AUGUST 2, CBS - 2:00-4:00PM 
SUNDAY, JULY 26, CBS - 4:00-6:00PM Beach Volleyball - W- (F) / Boxing - (F) / Figure Skating - exhibition 
Diving - M / Beach Volleyball - M - (F) / Triathlon - M/ Gymnastics SUNDAY, AUGUST 2, TBS — 8:05-11:05PM 
Recap of week / Wrestling - (RR) Figure Skating - Exhibition / 
SUNDAY, JULY 26, TBS - 8:05-11:05PM Swimming - men - USA ys. Russia 
| Gymnastics - mixed team competition - (F) / Diving - W Beach Volleyball - W - (F) / Closing Ceremony / Recap 
Beach Volleyball - M - (F) / Triathlon - W Television schedule subject to change, check your local listings. 
JULY 25.26 The 1998 Goodwill Games are the only sports event ever ALEKSANDR POPOV 
; to be televised on three tiers: basic cable (TBS Superstation), AUG 2 


broadcast (CBS) and premium cable (HBO). 


Watch the 1998 Goodwill Games It's the Goodwill Games World Record “Dash for Cash,” presented 
m1 ith ) : by Discover® Card. Just watch the 1998 Goodwill Games on TBS 
On TBS superstation, and look for Superstation July 19—August 2, and, any time a world record is broken, 


watch for the toll-free number on your screen so you can call in for the 





world-record bre aking performances chance to win $2,500.* From track and field to swimming, the world’s 
th Wid hrir nil cael : best athletes will gather in New York in pursuit of 
; that could bring you cash. It pays t world records, Don’t miss your chance to win, and 
don’t miss all the world-class action on TBS 


e Superstation with the 1998 Goodwill Games. 
The “Dash for Cash” ts presented by Discover® Card, 
a proud sponsor of the 1998 Goodwill Games. 


Nee 


DASH © 





* No purchase necessary. Open to all legal U.S. Residents, 18 years and older. Sweepstakes ends August 1, 1998. Yoid where prohibited. 
For official rules, send a self-addressed envelope to; Rules—Goodwill Games Dash for Cash, 2.0. Box 512, Atlanta, GA 30301. 
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In 1990 at Seattle, 11-year-old Fu Mingxia of China 
showed off for the world, earning the gold medal in 
the 10-meter platform. She re-emerged two years 
later for an encore at the Barcelona Olympics. That 
same year, 1990, a young sprinter from Texas cap- 
tured his first major international gold medal 

at the Goodwill Games. The name Michael Johnson 
was now public. 

Who will be discovered next? All we know is that 
the next generation of superstars will certainly 
emerge in New York, showcasing a new cast of char- 
acters on the world’s biggest stage. After all, if they 
can make it there... 

HIGH FIVE: July 23 - 27 (diving) Watch out 
China, the U.S. is about to launch an aerial display. 
While high-flying young Chinese divers have recently 
pushed away the once mighty Americans, U.S. for- 
tunes are about to change. Thanks to a successful 
youth movement, expect a young American squad to 
make a big splash at this year’s Games, including: 
Erica Sorgi, an eight-time U.S. Junior Champion; Troy 
Dumais, 2 16-time U.S. Junior Champion; and Mark 
Ruiz, a seven-time U.S. Junior Champion. The U.S. 
looks to drown China's hopes. 

THE NEXT SUGAR RAY?: July 29 —August 
1, on HBO Boxing After Dark 18-year-old Larry 
Mosley has been called the next Sugar Ray Leonard. 
Confident, charismatic, graceful and dedicated, he’s 
poetry in motion. He'll take on the world’s best at the 
famed Theater at Madison Square Garden. With 
heavyweights Russia and Cuba packing powerful line- 
ups, expect these fights to be anything but sleepers. 








TROY DUMAIS 


MAURICE GREENE 


international | scene with a world-record and gold medal at the 
first Goodwill Games in Moscow. She would 0 on to become the 
~ best female athlete of all-time and win two Olympic gold medals. 
Like no other sporting event, the Goodwill Games are the place 
TH : where budding stars come in to full b 
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MAGNIFICENT 7-—PART II: July 19 — 26, 
(gymnastics) The U.S. women’s gymnastics team 
struck gold at the 1996 Olympics. The “Magnificent 
7” became the darlings of the Atlanta Games. 
Dominique Dawes and ‘96 teammate Dominique 
Moceanu return, but a new wave of talented young- 
sters, led by Vanessa Atler and Kristen Maloney, is 
now in tow. Reigning World Champion Svetlana 
Khorkina leads the powerful Russian squad. The 
always mighty Romanian team will be led by Simona 
Amanar, 1997 World Champion silver medalist. The 
Games’ Gymnastics events have attracted some the 
best overall talent in the Games, so look for a 
world-class tournament. LENNY KRAYZELBURG 

AQUATICS EXCELLENCE: July 29, 31 and 
August 2 (100m, 200m back) Lenny Krayzelburg 
represents the evolution of sport since the Cold War. 
Krayzelburg grew up in Odessa, USSR (now part of 
Ukraine). He moved to the U.S. in 1989, became a 
citizen in 1995 and helped lead the USA to a near 
medal-sweep at the 1998 World Championships in 
Perth. Krayzelburg won both the 100m and 200m 
backstroke at the World Championships — the first 
American to win the event since Rick Carey took the 
gold in 1982. 

THE WORLD'S FASTEST MAN?: July 21, 
(men’s 100m dash) Most know Michael Johnson 
and Donovan Bailey as the world’s fastest men. But 
this summer, Maurice Greene may just be the spoiler! 
He’s got a re-match against Bailey in the 100 meters. 
Last year Greene surprised everyone when he won 
the world championships in the 100-meter dash, 
beating notables Bailey and Ato Bolden. They're all 
lining up in New York for a 
high-speed chase to prove 
who re: igs world’s 





DOMINIQUE MOCEANU 
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allow you to record with a 12-hour battery.” And along with this added stamina, you'll also get 
up-to-the-minute battery life readings. So you'll always know exactly how much recording time 
you have left. Because no moment is going to repeat itself. No matter how politely you ask. 
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IRAN VS. U.S. VS. RUSSIA —- WRESTLING 
Thanks to perestroika and peace in the Middle East, the 
world may seem a little nicer — but not on a wrestling mat. 
This promises to be one of the more heated battles of these 
Games. Factor in that Iran hasn't wrestled in the U.S, ina 
major international meet since 1979, and you've got drama. 
Don't look for international diplomacy on the mat. Tune 
into TBS Superstation on July 25 to watch the U.S. take 
on Iran and July 26 for the U.S. vs. Russia. 

POPOV VS. THE TWO-HEADED AMERICAN 
MONSTER — SWIMMING American swimming star 
Gary Hall, Jr. and Russian sensation Aleksandr Popov don’t 
like each other — it’s that simple. Pepper in new American 
sensation Bill Pilczuk, and Popov may be looking out of 
both sides of his goggles in America’s dual meet against 
Russia. All three swimmers have had the ‘World’s Fastest’ 
moniker beside their names — and all three want it there 
again. Watch them go head-to-head-to-head, Watch the U.S. 
take on Russia on TBS Superstation, August 2. 

WHO IS THE WORLD’S FASTEST MAN - 
TRACK & FIELD ‘Trinidad and Tobago’s Ato Bolden, 
the current 200-meter world champion, may be the only 
one to really answer the ultimate question. In the 100 
meters, world-record holder Donovan Bailey lays it on the 
line against Bolden and current world-champion Maurice 


Greene. In the 200 meters, Bolden faces world-record hold- 


er Michael Johnson. All men say they're the fastest and are 
ready to prove it. One thing is for sure, a lot of pride and 
bragging rights are on the line in these white-hot, one-time 
only, winner-take-gold, match ups. Watch the men’s 200- 
meter dash on July 19 and the men’s 100-meter on July 
21, both on TBS Superstation., 

BASKETBALL’S BATTLE - BASKETBALL The 
U.S. took the gold in the 1986 Goodwill Games, but has yet 
to repeat that feat. This year, they've got a vendetta against 
the world’s best teams, including Puerto Rico, the defending 
Goodwill Games champions. Other teams taking to the 
court include Russia, Brazil, Argentina, Australia, Lithuania 
and China. An NCAA All-Star team is out to prove that it 
doesn't take the Dream Team to bring home the gold. 
Expect a fierce court battle. Watch men's basketball on 
TBS Superstation on July 20, 21, 23 and 24, 
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besa in New York Think of it as as unscripted ‘Gotta See 1 


OLLIDE 


U.S. VS. RUSSIA VS. ROMANIA - 
WOMEN’S GYMNASTICS Which country will vault 
the top? Since Olga Korbut in 1972 and Nadia Comanici in 
1976, Russia and Romania have clearly been the world 
leaders in women’s gymnastics. But the tide has slowly been 
moving west. The new-age battle resides with an upstart U.S. 
team against the traditional powers. Watch women’s gym- 
nastics on TBS Superstation on July 19, 21, 22. 

U.S. VS. BRAZIL - BEACH VOLLEYBALL 
Will the Brazilians storm the beach? Not if Karch Kiraly can 
help it. The three-time Olympic gold medalist and five-time 
world champion, along with beach partner Adam Johnson, 
plan on driving a spike through any Brazilian hopes. 

“We're here to take beach volleyball back. New York is the 
perfect place to do it,” said Kiraly. Holly McPeak and Lisa 
Arce are currently the No. 1-ranked U.S. women’s team and 
will be equally as protective against the new goliaths of 
Brazil, SoCal versus Rio — sounds like a match made in par- 
adise. Catch men’s semifinal action on TBS Superstation 
July 22-26 (men’s semi and finals); 
July 29-31, Aug. 1, 2 (women’s semi and finals) 

U.S. VS. CHINA —- WOMEN’S SOCCER 

The U.S. women’s soccer team may be the best team this 
side of the Chicago Bulls. Mia Hamm and Kristine Lilly lead 
the Americans in a quest for gold in the first-ever women’s 
soccer competition in Goodwill Games history. Atlanta 
Olympic Silver medalist China hopes to kick the gold away 
from the U.S., but China won't be the women’s only prob- 
lem. They have to contend with the ‘95 World Cup 
Champion Norway and the European power of Denmark. 
This summer, watch them all compete in a world-class 
soccer showdown on TBS Superstation, July 23, and 27 
CUBA VS. RUSSIA — BOXING Cuba loves sports. 
Among the most beloved is boxing. Felix Savon, Gator 
pound the best fighter ever to come out of Cuba, will com 
pete against the world’s best in the 91k weight class. 
History has proven that the Cubans pack a ie They 
look forward to the chance to beat their Russia 

The Russians aren't about to back down from th 
Everyone knows that medals and nationalistic pri 
at stake when these countries State ones 
place in history. Watel 
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The Life of Reilly 





PLEASE, SOMEBODY, stop them. 

They’re making our ballparks unsafe. 
They’re causing fisticuffs and all-out 
brawls. They require extra police pro- 
tection. Yes, they’re the dreaded. ... 

Beanie Babies. 

Don’t be fooled! They may look huggable, but so does Drew 
Barrymore. If we aren't careful, these little bags of beans will take 
over sports altogether! 

No? No? Look what Beanie Babies did to last week’s All-Star 
Game in Denver. All those who entered Coors Field were given a 
little stuffed bear named Glory and a little card to 
prove they got him at the game. Sound fine? Pah! It 
was like the fall of Saigon. Marauding Beanie Baby 
collectors hounded fans, begging them to sell their 
Glorys. Some offered as much as $500. One lady 





“Man, I 


The No. ! Draw in Sports? | Hate to Tell You 


Why sign bonus babies when you can sign Beanie Babies? You 
know what’s next, right? 

Superstar slugger: Uh, you wanted to see me, Skip? 

Manager: Yeah, Reggie. Tough luck. You’ve been traded to the 
Padres. We got a helluva deal, though—30,000 Lucky the Ladybugs. 

Slugger: That’s it? 

Manager: No. We got the little cards, too. 

It’s not just baseball. Last season the Philadelphia 76ers used 
Baldy the Eagle to sell out a game against the Golden State War- 
riors. The Golden State Warriors! “Man, I couldn’t believe the 
crowds waiting to get those Beanie Babies,’ said Sixers forward 
Tim Thomas. “] thought they must be stuffed with money.” 

It’s a disease. People have attacked UPS trucks outside toy bou- 
tiques in hopes that a shipment of Beanie Babies was on board. 
McDonald’s has gone through 250 million Teenie Beanie Babies. 
Turnstile operators around the country will tell you that a lot of 
people get into the ballpark, get their Beanie Baby, 
turn right around and leave. It’s un-American! 

When David Wells pitched his perfect game in 
May, it was Beanie Baby night at Yankee Stadium 
(Valentino the Bear). Nearly 50,000 people turned 





had a sign: WILL SELL MY CHILD FOR GLORY. There couldn’t out, as opposed to the 16,600 who had showed up 
was a brawl at one stadium gate. Police had to take i for his last start. Valentino, Wells’s glove and a tick- 
over distribution. One All-Star volunteer was believe the et stub are now in the Hall of Fame. 

charged with stealing a box of the little demon crowds You see? Step by step, an invasion! Beanie Babies 
beasts. Of course, the box of 27 bears was said to Oa? are the new national pastime! Listen to what Hous- 
be worth about $4,000 on the street. waiting to gef ton Astros marketing vice president Pam Gardner 
Before the New York Mets pave away Baty the Bat OSC Beanie ee ennn a canie Babies? Oh, nol A 260- 

tk Mets gave away Batty the Ba ah fy ...heco eanie Babies.” Oh, no! 
on Sunday, they had to hire 24-hour security to Babies. pound, record-breaking home run hitter bigger than 


guard the boxes for four days. Hey, you never know 
when a pack of eight-year-olds is going to tunnel 
up from Brooklyn. 

Earlier this season, in Detroit, people started arriving at Tiger 
Stadium at 6:30 in the morning for a 7:30 p.m. game. Were they 
dying to see Ken Griffey Jr.? Nah. Stripes the Tiger, a four-ounce 
legume receptacle. For a Cubs day game at Wrigley Field, obsessed 
Beanie weenies sat out in lawn chairs beginning at midnight. 
They wanted Daisy the Cow, a memorial to the late Harry Caray. 
Daisy is now valued at more than $500. Harry who? 

This is what it has come to in sports: Why give a $10 million- 
a-year contract to Randy Johnson when Smoochy the Frog (Busch 
Stadium, St. Louis, Aug. 14) will sell out the house a lot cheaper? 
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a $6 furball stuffed in China? God forbid! 

There are people who walk the stadium aisles 
on Beanie Baby nights, handing spectators $50 to $100 just for the 
commemorative card that comes with the toy. Scoundrels that 
they are, they take the cards and couple them with Beanie Babies 
that weren’t given away that night and then dupe collectors. 

You see? These little scrunchy monsters are eroding the moral 
fiber of this country! 

If you can’t take it anymore, pack up your Glorys and your Bat- 
tys and your Baldys and send them to me. I promise, I'll burn 
them in a Glory-ous bonfire as a protest against this ridiculous 
and demeaning trend that’s humiliating our great sports. 

(Be sure to include the little cards.) o 
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TO A BUG, IT’S A 
320-HORSEPOWER BLENDER. 





THE NEW 19983 TRANS AWM 
WITH RAM AIR INDUCTION, 
320 HORSEPOWER 


AND 6-SPEED TRANSMISSION? 
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PONTIAC. 


DRIVING EXCITEMENT .. 
*Available options. Call toll-free 1-888-4 FIREBIRD for more information . 
about 1998 products and licensed merchandise. ' www.pontiac.com 
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